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Not all who read The Times 








. 
ee 


are gentlemen 


7 NOTION that The Times is an 
article of gentlemen’s furnishings, like 
a hat or umbrella, is not quite apt, as our 
picture shows. For this young woman, in 
any case, The Times is a _ professional! 
necessity as well as a personal pleasure. 
On the law, as on other subjects, The 
Times speaks with authority. This is not 
the same as speaking for authority. The 
Times serves no cause except that of 
keeping its readers informed. It labours no 
argument, favours no group. It could not 


keep its readers if it did, for Times reaaers 
are alike only in that they are all different, 
and too critical to accept opinions clothed 
as news. Their quickness to spot humbug 
and their willingness to think for themselves 
are among the qualities which, so often, 
take Times readers to the top. 

If you believe that news and views should 
be kept apart, and if you don’t wait for a 
crisis to find out what’s happening, you 
are yourself the sort of person who should 
be taking The Times. 


Top People read THE TIMES 


IF YOU ARE A STUDENT YOU CAN 


HAVE THE TIMES FOR 24d°* WRITE FOR 


PARTICULARS TO THE CIRCULATION MANAGER - THE TIMES * LONDON ’ EC4 
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“Look how the floor of heaven... 


NE OF THE LOVELIEST PASSAGES of 
(_) Biiaberan poetry is Lorenzo’s des- 

cription of the starry sky, as he and 
Jessica in the gardens of Belmont sit side by 
side upon a moonlit bank. It is a pre- 
Copernican view of the heavens that he 
unfolds with such enchanting eloquence. 
Naturally enough; for, although Coper- 
nicus’ revolutionary book had been pub- 
lished in 1543, most Englishmen, even at 
Oxford and Cambridge, had refused to 
accept the bold Copernican theory and still 
preferred to believe that they were the 
inhabitants of a geocentric universe. Among 
them apparently was William Shakespeare, 
who, in his early comedy Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, had already satirised the céterie of 
scientists, the so-called “‘ School of Night,” 
which included the famous mathematician 
Thomas Hariot, then congregated around 
Sir Walter Ralegh. The poet’s prejudice 
against these bold enquirers must no doubt 
have had a personal origin, since his patron 
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Southampton was the devoted friend of 
Essex, and Essex was Ralegh’s bitterest foe. 
And then, Shakespeare, unlike Marlowe, 
seems to have felt remarkably little interest 
in scientific speculation: 


These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed star, 

Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are 


A few daring modern spirits, however, were 
prepared to follow the Polish astronomer’s 
lead: and the present issue of History Today 
includes an article on Thomas Digges, 
whose Perfit Description of the Celestiall 
Orbes, which appeared in 1576, endeavoured 
to substitute a “new heaven” for the 
fantastic picture of the cosmos that had 
overawed the Middle Ages. Digges himself 
—gunner, navigator, politician and adminis- 
trative expert—is a fascinating example of 
the practical man turned scientific pioneer. 
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In modern French 
politics, the Army 
and its champions— 
* still treading 
the long road back 
from Sedan” — 
have sometimes played 


a dangerous part. 


By 
JOHN TERRAINE 


belly Majesty, Louis 18th, marched 
into the loyal town of Cambray. His 
Majesty was met by a deputation of his beloved 
subjects who received their father and their 
king with tears of joy. . . . The Loyal and 
faithfull soldiers of the Great Napoleon fol- 
lowed their example and surrendered the 
citadel to their beloved master Old Bungy 
Louis.””? 
It would be difficult to find anywhere a more 
harshly accurate summing-up of the emotional 
impact on France of the collapse of the First 


" T= 25TH WE HALTED and His pottle 


1This quotation will be familiar to readers in a differ- 
ent context; see “ Armies of Occupation: 1: The 
British in France, 1815-18,” June issue, page 397. 








THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III 


Empire and the Restoration of the Bourbons 
than this, by a sardonic Yorkshire soldier, 
Sergeant Wheeler of the 51st Foot. For four- 
teen years, the shadow of the Corsican had lain 
over France and Europe, and beside it the 
shadow of the Grand Army. Emperor and 
Army together had performed an astonishing 
feat of reunification in post-Revolutionary 
France; intransigents at both ends of the poli- 
tical spectrum remained, certainly; but the 
long-sustained burst of militant French 
nationalism, fostered and manipulated by 
Napoleon, had performed little less than a 
miracle in a country that had seemed doomed 
to fall apart under the stresses of Terror and 
counter-Terror. And now, in July 1815, in 
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The first campaign in Algiers. France’s conquest began in 1831; “‘ Europe was not dissatisfied to see 
her energies drawn into an arena” that promised to give them “ full occupation for a long time to 


come.”” 


the month after Waterloo, Emperor and Army 
were shattered and dispersed. The national 
spirit of France, exhausted by its long-drawn- 
out effort, was, as one might say, “in sus- 
pension ”’; should it revive, a new symbol would 
be required to replace the Imperial eagle. But 
the only one that offered itself was “‘ Old Bungy 
Louis.” 

Setting aside the romantic myths—it would 
be a life’s work, but fascinating, to trace all 
their origins—it is the focussing of the many- 
sided talents of the French nation upon conquest 
and martial glory that is the most unfor- 
givable thing about Napoleon. No one with 
the smallest awareness of what this has cost 
France over the years can visit Paris and regard 
the place-names of the capital without ironical 
private thoughts. No Parisian can fail to be 


Picture by Horace Vernet 


affected by this permanent barrage of military 
propaganda; the Arc de Triomphe, like a huge 
altar of sacrifice on the top of its hill, seems still 
to be calling for its victims. In the events of 
the attempted Army coup in Algeria in April 
1961, and the embittered violence of the 
Bizerta incident in July, it is not difficult to 
detect the active residue of Napoleon’s work. 
Nor is it difficult to see in General de Gaulle 
himself a living embodiment of a part of the 
myth. There is, in other words, an astounding 
anachronism at the heart of a nation that in so 
many other ways is making long strides into 
the future. 

In the climate of the nineteenth century, it 
was unreal to expect that French nationalism 
would accept defeat and relegation for ever. 
The most truly remarkable feature of French 
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history has always been, not the ability to win 
military victories, but the capacity to recover 
from huge defeats. The toughness of the 
French peasant, and the resilience of the 
French economy that is still largely based upon 
him, are the real strength of France. After 
1815, recovery began immediately; with it, the 
national spirit revived, and started to seek new 
outlets. The Bourbons were unable to match 
the aspirations of a nation that felt its muscles 
developing again; the Orleans monarchy, the 
reign of the top-hat and frock coat, was scarcely 
less inept. The eyes of the nationalist romantics 
began to turn away from the institutions that 
embodied the civil power; they turned again 
towards the Army. But after what Napoleon 
had done, there could be no more military 
adventures in Europe; if there was anything 
that could bring unity into European politics 
in the first decades of the nineteenth century, 
it was the spectacle of large French armies on 
the march again. There were, however, other 
fields that did not cause France’s neighbours 
such alarm. The French conquest of Algeria 
began in 1831; Europe was not dissatisfied to 
see her energies drawn into an arena that 
showed every sign of giving them full occupa- 
tion for a long time to come. 

If North Africa should, in the second part 
of the twentieth century, mark the final resting- 
place of the French military spirit, the tomb of 
La Gloire, this will not be inappropriate. It 
was in North Africa that the French Army 
began to find again the professional justifica- 
tions that had been denied to it since the fall of 
Napoleon. When the Gardes Républicaines 
and the Spahis trot together down the Champs 
Elysées, as they do on state occasions, they 
represent the fusion of two traditions: the 
Gardes, in their cockaded helmets with flowing 
horse-hair plumes, are the sartorial descendants 
of Napoleon’s Cuirassiers and Dragoons; the 
Spahis are survivors of the French Empire 
whose core was North Africa. In the Army of 
Napoleon III, this fusion reached completion; 
it remained intact throughout the Third 
Republic— indeed, it provided much of the 
military strength of the Republic. Only in the 
aftermath of the Second World War has it 
begun to break up. Such is the submission to 
fashion of the profession of arms that we find, 


during the last century, echoes of French 
exploits in North Africa in the most unexpected 
places: the State of New York raising regiments 
of “ Zouaves” during the Civil War; the 
Italians of the Risorgimento looking at times 
decidedly French; even the British Army 
loosening its jackets and adopting Frenchified 
hats. And in France itself we find a whole new 
line of regiments helping to recapture the 
glamour of the Imperial Guard and the Reserve 
Cavalry, whose uniforms and courage gave to 
Napoleon’s battles their specially glamorous 
quality: Chasseurs d’Afrique,  Tirailleurs 
Algériens (Turcos), Zouaves (Frenchmen of 
North Africa in Turkish dress), Spahis, the 
Légion Etrangére. 

It was inevitable that the revival of the 
Army during the 1830’s and ’40’s should be 
linked to, and ultimately identified with Bona- 
partist agitation. Nowhere in France would 
Louis Napoleon find more firm and reliable 
support than in the military circles that looked 
back nostalgically to the “ great days ” of his 
uncle. It has become reasonably clear that the 
second Emperor was far from being, by 
personal inclination, a militarist; there is sub- 
stantial evidence that the “ Liberal” period 
of his reign was the most personally satisfying 
to him, and that he was genuinely disappointed 
when he found that he could not, because of his 
past, rally those sections of French opinion that 
it was designed to placate. He was the prisoner 
of his name, and of his predecessor’s exploits. 
From his family, from his entourage, from the 
leaders of the Army itself, there emanated a 
steady moral pressure upon him to repeat those 
exploits, to send the eagles forth again. In the 
Crimea and against Austria in 1859, he was able 
to make a show of Napoleonic vigour and 
address. Those who supported him in France, 
and even those who did not support him, but 
nevertheless desired to see a revival of the form 
of national greatness that is synonymous with 
victory in war, were lulled into the supposition 
that the French Army was once again the 
superb instrument that it had been in the hey- 
day of Napoleon I. More objective observers, 
particularly across the Rhine, were sceptical; 
Napoleon III himself was unconvinced. He 
also knew his own heart, and how little 
suited it was to the alarms of war. The débacle 
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““ 


utter defeat.” 


in Mexico certainly shook him, and should 
have been accepted as a dangerous symptom 
far more widely than it was. But Sebastopol, 
Solferino and Magenta were exalted to the 
status of Austerlitz, Jéna and Wagram; the 
Army, it was confidently supposed, was itself 
again, and even those whose main object was to 
undermine the Emperor believed that they were 
free to do so behind the shield of revived 
military prowess that he had provided. 

Such delusions are rarely permitted to 
persist for long. Within five years of the 
humiliation in Mexico, and just over half a 
century after Waterloo, the whole French 
nation found itself involved in utter defeat. 
The Imperial Army, with all its Napoleonic 
associations, was smashed in a few weeks of the 
late summer of 1870; much has been made of 
the national resurgence that followed the 
collapse of the Empire, but the unalterable fact 
is that it was ineffective against the triumphant 
might of Germany. In a straight fight—for this 
time there was no Coalition marching against 


An Uhlan at the Arc de Triomphe, 1871. 
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. . . Just over half a century after Waterloo, the whole French nation found itself involved in 
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France—the Grande Nation herself was de- 
feated, not merely Napoleon III, or a part of 
his policy, as might have been said of the 
Mexican affair. The manner of this defeat was 
crucial: limited to the overthrow of the un- 
popular Empire, it might have put an end to 
military aspiration in France, and broken the 
hypnotism of victory in battle: extending, as it 
did, to the nation itself, and resulting in the 
German seizure of Alsace and Lorraine, it 
established an influence that persisted through- 
out the days of the Third Republic. 

The relations between the Republic and the 
Army provide an important key to the under- 
standing of French policy. The steadily grow- 
ing strength of the Left in politics throughout 
the period of the Republic, and the vociferous 
pacifism that accompanied it, have disguised 
significant truths. These are better understood 
when one recalls that the first act of the 
Republic, after the signature of peace at Ver- 
sailles, was to use the Army to recapture Paris 
from the insurgent Communards. The first 
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President of the Republic was a soldier, 
Marshal Macmahon, whose army had endured 
the capitulation at Sedan. The last act of the 
Republic was to surrender its powers into the 
hands of another soldier, Marshal Pétain, under 
the shadow of a national defeat even greater and 
more tragic than that of 1870. Between the 
Army and the Republic, during the seventy 
years of its life, there had existed a curious love- 
affair, disfigured by the very qualities of passion 
and possessiveness that mar so many private 
amours. It was under the Third Republic that 
the perilous doctrine of the sanctity of the Army 
reached its apogee, while the inevitable dis- 
illusionment that was bound to follow this 
produced its worst effects. 

One of the most striking passages in the 
whole history of France is her recovery from 
the disaster of 1870. As early as_1875, the 
economic consequences were no longer of im- 
portance; the war indemnity was paid, the 
national economy was expanding with astonish- 
ing vigour; it was Bismarck who was beginning 
to tremble again. But the memory of the 
German fanfares in Paris and other cities could 
not be effaced; the “ lost provinces ” provided 
a constant reminder of the bitter effects of 
defeat. Whether secretly longing for revenge, 
or merely desiring to ensure themselves against 
a recurrence of catastrophe, Frenchmen of all 
parties were sure of one thing: that France 
must have a much larger, better equipped and 
better organized Army than ever before. The 
creation of this Army, also in a matter of a few 
years, is as remarkable a fact as the economic 
advance that went with it. But apart from being 
“ larger ” and “‘ better,”’ what sort of an Army 
was it to be? Clearly, not one that was identi- 
fied with any prince or dynasty; the Republic 
demanded a National Army, and it got one, but 
at a price. As the Left continued to make 
advances, inherent contradictions made the 
price steeper. 

An army born out of defeat is a delicate 
instrument; its attitudes are bound to be self- 
conscious, an inferiority complex is certain to 
exist. To overcome this, exaggerated respect 
and often irrational admiration provide tempt- 
ing solutions. For the very reason that the 
Army had sustained a demoralizing defeat, it 
appeared necessary to pay reverence to it, to 


MARSHAL MACMAHON (1808-1893), “‘ whose army .. . 
endured the capitulation at Sedan” 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 





harass it as little as possible, to refrain from 
asking awkward questions. But for the poli- 
ticians of the Left, much as they too desired the 
Army to be strong again, this was impossible. 
An army is what its officers make it. The con- 
stitution of the Officer Corps alarmed and 
irritated the doctrinaire Republicans. They saw 
only danger to the State in those elements that 
had been, and might still actively be, Royalist 
or Bonapartist, or who belonged to the body of 
opinion broadly called “ Clericals.” Political 
Clericalism might take a number of forms, but 
at the base of it was the Roman Catholic faith 
which continued to be a strong force in French 
life. A series of decrees excluded people of all 
these persuasions from holding office in the 
Civil Service or the judiciary ; the Army was the 
only State institution left open to them. To 
Republican eyes, it was the most dangerous for 
them to be in. It may appear now, with the 
record of history open to us, that the danger 
was exaggerated; in 1898 less than a quarter of 
the names on the General Officers’ List of the 
French Army could be identified with aristo- 




































cratic—and therefore presumably Royalist— 


connections. But at the time this seemed to be ,’ 


a sinister proportion, viewed by staunch 
Republicans with alarm. Their attacks on the 
Army produced a corresponding effect; to be 
seen reading a left-wing newspaper or perio- 
dical such as Le Figaro was, during the nineties, 
likely to blight the career of any officer. To his 
superiors, it meant that he was “ disloyal ” to 
the Army. It was partly the depth of these 
feelings that gave to the Dreyfus affair its 
viciously spiteful quality. But partly it was 
the fact that the Army was emerging from 
defeat in the field, that it had no victory on 
which to rest its case. 

The Dreyfus Affair dragged on for twelve 
years, from 1894 to 1906; what emerged as a 
key issue, out of all the violence of its disputa- 
tion, was the whole question of the relationship 
of a democratic state to its Army. In the 
twenty-four years of the existence of the Third 
Republic, nothing had so far posed this issue 
with such force. Neither the agitation that 
ended in the exclusion of the Orleanist princes 
from the Army in 1883, nor the Boulanger 
crisis that reached its peak in 1889, was in any 
way comparable: at no point during either of 
those episodes was there any question of the 
State and the Army being ranged against each 
other; but from the moment that doubt was 
cast upon the verdict of the military court that 
had sentenced Dreyfus, the schism became 
manifest. The straight question of the guilt 
or innocence of the Jewish Captain Dreyfus, 
convicted of espionage, was translated into a 
matter of the “ honour of the Army.” It is to 
be noted that never, during the twelve years 
that the dispute continued, was there any hint 
of direct military action against the State, of 
any coup d’état. Even at its height, in 1899, the 
year of the second court-martial which re- 
affirmed the verdict of the first, the year also of 
Fashoda, when French nationalist sentiment 
was further inflamed by the Rebuff to its 
aspirations in the Sudan, the extremist 
Dérouléde was unable to persuade any com- 
manding officer to lead his troops against the 
Elysée. But although open violence was ruled 
out, the rift between the Army and the State 
became profound. The proposition that Army 
justice and civilian justice were two separate 
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things, whose standards were not interchange- 
able, was upheld with the passion of hysteria. 
The very fact that such a doctrine could hold 
sway for five years, while a possibly innocent 
man languished in a tropical penal settlement, 
and then be reaffirmed, indicates the seriousness 
of the mental troubles that had gripped the 
Army. 

Inevitably, one extreme brought forth 
another. In 1900 the Republican General 
André became Minister of War, and in- 
augurated certain long-overdue Army reforms. 
It was in keeping with the over-heated senti- 
ment of the times that he should try to carry 
these out in a context of general “‘republicaniza- 
tion.” Promotions, under André, became sub- 
ject to political allegiances; Deputies, Prefects, 
private individuals and even Masonic Lodges 
were invited to make reports on the suitability 
of senior officers for further advancement; 
those who were known to belong to the Right, 
or who were active Catholics, soon saw that 
they could expect nothing in their profession. 
Among those affected in this way was Colonel 
Foch, labelled a “ doubtful republican.” His 
career made no further progress until, seven 
years later, he was able to win over Clemenceau 
to his support by sheer personality and persist- 
ence. Others were less lucky; many resigned; 
between 1897 and 1910, entrances to the Saint- 
Cyr Military Academy were reduced by more 
than half. The Army had sustained a severe 
blow, and there was no consolation in the fact 
that it had largely brought this on itself. 

Clearly, this state of affairs could not go on. 
The first decade of the twentieth century was 
the period of successive crises arising out of the 
provocative and expansionist policies of Ger- 
many, with all the danger that these implied 
for France. A weakened Army, a dissatisfied 
Officer Corps, political interference in profes- 
sional matters sapping all authority, these were 
in direct conflict with the stark needs of 
national safety. André did not last long, nor 
did his successors; there ensued what has 
been called “a veritable ‘ massacre’ of War 
Ministers.” This ended, and the whole trend 
of Army policy was reversed, in 1911, when 
Messimy became Minister of War; but once 
again—and here lies the true tragedy of this 
story—what occurred was not a return to 
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sanity, but only another swing to counter- 
extremes. Messimy’s declared aim was to 
nurse the Army, to restore its self-confidence, 
to revive its prestige. Joffre, a “safe 
republican,” but by no means a fanatic, became 
Chief of Staff, and thus Commander-in-Chief 
designate in time of war. In return for the 
assurance of the Army’s complete loyalty and 
increasing efficiency, he and his Staff were 
given an entirely free hand in composing 
strategic plans; any soldier who disagreed with 
them was promptly and sternly dealt with. 
Both Messimy and his successor Millerand 
elevated the policy of non-interference into a 
sacred dogma. It was Millerand who pro- 
nounced, after the outbreak of war, when all 
was in doubt and confusion, the amazing text: 
“We must not encumber our generals with 
suggestions.” From hero-worship to bitter 
anger; from political meddling to extravagant 
insulation, such were the swings of French 
Army policy during the troubled years of the 
Dreyfus Case and its aftermath; but in the last 
resort, the test of an army is not to be found in 
its adherence to this or that political idea. The 
test is its aptitude for war. Its justification is 
victory. 

What happened to the French Army in 1914 
is well known; the total collapse of the war 
Plan, the palpable tactical weaknesses of an 
Army that had been taught only one manoeuvre 
—headlong attack—the frightful losses (200,000 
in August alone) that desperate courage only 
succeeded in increasing, all these are part of 
history. There was a moment, a long and 
agonising moment, when all the signs suggested 
that 1870 had come again. The French General 
Headquarters, Grand Quartier Général, enjoyed 
the fullest support of the Government, and 
above all of the Ministers of War; in the battle 
zone, which covered a huge area of north- 
eastern France, its authority was supreme. 
Even Deputies who held military rank were 
forced to surrender their political, civilian 
character, and submit to a discipline that per- 
mitted no challenge to G.Q.G. The mobiliza- 
tion of the nation was complete, and even with 
the terrible losses in life and territory that 
France sustained in the first months of the War, 
she was able to stage another of those miracu- 
lous revivals that distinguish her history. Yet 





























































CAPTAIN ALFRED DREYFUS (1859-1935), before his 
military judges 
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victory was denied her. Offensive after offensive, 
campaign after campaign broke down. By 
1917, the Army was capable of only one more 
great effort. That effort was expended in 
Nivelle’s disastrous attack in Champagne— 
disastrous not because it incurred larger 
casualties than earlier attempts, nor because it 
failed more conspicuously to capture prisoners, 
guns and ground. It was disastrous psycho- 
logically, because it was meant to be the 
supreme stroke of the War, the elixir of a 
victory that had been indispensable since 1870. 
The disappointment was too much. In May 
1917, the larger part of the French Army— 
only two divisions were unaffected—fell into 
varying degrees of mutiny, ranging from 
marches upon Paris under the red flag to plain 
disobedience. By understanding, tact and, on 
the whole, astonishing leniency, General Pétain 
brought the Army back to a state of obedience. 
But this was, in truth, the moment when what 
is known as the Fall of France began. 

For the rest of the 1914-1918 War, the 
French Army had to be carefully protected 
against further mishap. This meant no more 
large offensives, no more big battles; above all, 
it meant handing over the military conduct of 
the War to France’s allies, Britain in particular, 
and then later, when their strength became 
effective, also to the United States of America. 
Nevertheless, there could be no open admission 
that this was what was happening. For poli- 
tical reasons, so that France’s decline should 
not be taken for granted when the Peace 
Treaties were being drawn up, a gigantic con- 
fidence trick had to be perpetrated. It was 
Pétain’s achievement that he was able to keep 
the French Army in being, stage spectacular 
small coups, guide it through the ordeal of the 
great German offensives of 1918 that again 
brought them in sight of Paris, and lead it 
forward once more in the final Allied offensive, 
without more than a handful of people under- 
standing what its true plight was. It was the 
achievement of successive French inter-War 
politicians that they were able to perpetuate the 
bluff—much helped, indeed, by that strain of 
thoughtin Britain which preferred to delude itself 
once more that France would be able to carry 
the main burden of land warfare against 
Germany, should the occasion arise. Only a 
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few people knew that the “ victory ” 


of 1918 
was the most “ damned close-run thing ” that 
it could possibly be, and how much of it was 


myth. It was a myth that was sedulously 
fostered: the scene in the railway carriage at 
Compiégne, the triumphant parades, every- 
thing that the French instinct for show and 
drama could do was lavishly done. But at the 
root of all was the grim truth that French mili- 
tary power had been severely shaken; the real 
victory was missing; once again, the test of 
battle would shortly expose the myth. 

In so far as France’s position after 1918 was 
based upon a pretence, and the widespread, 
illusory belief that she still possessed the “* best 
army in the world,” the collapse of the Third 
Republic in 1940 was predictable. What was 
not predictable was the phenomenon that 
accompanied the collapse: the emergence of an 
almost unknown “two-star” general, on 
foreign soil, in defiance of the constituted 
authority of the nation, proclaiming that 
France had lost a battle but might yet win the 
war, and calling on the French people to rally 
to him personally—‘“ Moi, Général de Gaulle.” 
The British in particular were never able to 


grasp the revolutionary nature of this gesture; _ 


to them it seemed only right and natural that a 
patriotic Frenchman should wish to keep his 
country in the war beside an ally who never 
seriously contemplated the alternative to fight- 
ing on. To the French, and to the Army 
above all, de Gaulle’s action had a totally 
different look. Strictly speaking, it was mutiny. 
There were extenuating circumstances, cer- 
tainly, but they did not alter the fact that this 
man had abandoned Metropolitan France in 
her hour of sorrow, and was defying the vener- 
able soldier who was not only his military 
superior but also the Head of the State. The 
crisis of conscience that this deed posed for all 
who wore the uniform of a French officer did 
not make him any more popular. By some it 
has never been forgiven; by none has it been 
forgotten. The echo of 1940 rang loud and 
clear to the distracted men who attempted the 
Algiers coup of April 1961. 

The rebirth of France symbolized by de 
Gaulle, then, was founded upon an act of 
military indiscipline. Begun in defeat, once 
again its ultimate sanction would have to be 
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victory in war. But by the very nature of the 
struggle, by the fact that giant powers were 
drawn into it, so that even Britain was forced 
into a secondary position before the end, there 
could never be a clear-cut French victory. 
Heroic small actions such as Bir Hacheim, the 
French contribution in Italy, the diversion 
(contrary to Eisenhower’s overall plan) of 
Leclerc’s Division to liberate Paris, de Lattre’s 
campaign in the Vosges, all these were valuable 
contributions to the Allied war-effort, but above 
all they were steps in the rebuilding of French 
morale. They could not, however, do more 
than marginally assist the deployment of 
massive Russian, American and British strength 
that alone would procure the final defeat of 
Nazi Germany. The end of the War found 
France on the winning side again, but once 
more cheated of the sense of being victorious 
in her own right. Indeed, in so far as that sense 
existed at all, it was attributable to the mainly 
civilian Resistance, rather than to men in 
uniform. The Resistance Movement had been 
fighting in Paris for a week, at a cost of over 
1,000 dead and seven times as many wounded, 
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before Leclerc’s tanks arrived to break up the 
remains of the German garrison. 

After the War, General de Gaulle’s Army 
policy played an important part in the process 
that took precedence over all other needs: the 
re-unification of France. His intention was to 
draw together, in the Army, and with the pas- 
sage of time to fuse, the three conflicting ele- 
ments of French military power: the mass of 
honest men who had remained loyal to Pétain 
and the Vichy régime, not because they liked it, 
still less because they were pro-German, but 
because it represented “‘ legitimacy ”; his own 
followers of the Free French Movement, who 
had risked all; and the Resistance, with its 
strong factor of Communist inspiration. Only 
the Army, with its old traditions of service, 
could weld together the new traditions that 
these three constituents had now created. The 
colonial wars that followed the World War, the 
upsurge of nationalism in the territories of the 
old empires, provided a delusive testing-ground 
for the reborn Army of France, itself the 
expression of a resurgent nationalism subject to 
compulsions as powerful as the desire for tree- 
dom. Therein lies the key to the intransigence 
of successive French Governments in face of 
the wind of change. It is this compulsion that 
has robbed French policy and diplomacy of the 
suppleness and address that have so often 
been their outstanding characteristic. It is this 
compulsion, also, that has thrust the Army into 
réles for which it cannot, by nature, be suited. 
The need to win an obvious victory, before 
making the obviously essential concessions, is 
the reason why desperate and disappointed men 
speak of themselves as having been at war for 
twenty years, and ask themselves: “‘ For what ?” 

If, in the course of the continuous wars that 
France has been waging in Indo-China, Korea, 
Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria, some of the 
original factions in the Army disappeared, 

others came in their stead. French military 
' writers now distinguish three widely different 
components in the Army: the “ armée tradi- 
tionelle,’ professionals by upbringing, die- 
hard by instinct, who levitate gently into key 
positions at the top by the sheer force of the 
bureaucratic impulse; there is no political 
problem associated with these men as a type, 
but a profound professional one, through the 
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blockage of promotion that they cause. Then 
there is the “armée des techniciens,’ more 
scientists than soldiers, who are concerned with 
the warfare of the future, and who talk what is 
practically a different language from that of 
their colleagues; no problem here, beyond the 
universal problem of the danger of letting 
“experts ” take charge. Finally, there is the 
** armée militante,’ the men who have been 
actually fighting the colonial wars on classic 
** conventional ” patterns, at a cost of approxi- 
mately 300 officers dead each year since 1945. 
It is these men who brought de Gaulle back in 
1958; it is they who, in a paroxysm of morti- 
fication, rebelled against him in 1961. It is 
they who are dangerous. 

In the journal Candide in May, three remark- 
able letters (naturally unsigned) by serving 
officers exposed the dilemma of these men. 
“In effect,” wrote the author of one of the 
letters, “‘ they have been fighting for twenty 
years. Their wars have cut them off from 
Metropolitan France, from their families, from 
their friends. They have the sense of having 
been made use of, duped, often betrayed by the 
forces of civilian politics. Their own con- 
sciences are clear because they fee] themselves, 
I do not hesitate to say, the paladins of the 
Western world.” In these few terse words lies 
the tragedy. Time and again these men have 
felt victory to be within their grasp; but always 
it has proved to be only a little victory within a 
large defeat. They have fought unending rear- 
guard actions—but where is the counter- 
attack ? Still treading the long road back from 
Sedan, they are beginning to perceive that it 
may not have any goal that they are capable 
of recognizing. And in the process of devoting 
their whole lives to the service of their country, 
they have found that the country itself has 
moved away from them. What stopped them 
in April 1961 was the passive resistance of their 
own soldiers—the conscripts of France who 
have ceased to believe in the virtue of colonial 
wars—and, possibly, in the virtue of military 
victory. If General de Gaulle has reached the 
same conclusion—the political provisions of the 
Rome Treaty suggest that he has—there is 
hope for France; but little hope for the dedi- 
cated soldiers who have conceived her future 
in quite different terms. 
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The Oregon Trail 


Most famous of the three chief routes that led to the promised lands of the Far 


West was the so-called Oregon Trail. By the middle ’forties, 


the popular American interest in Oregon had become a fever. 
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GENERAL FREMONT (1813-1890) encamped during his first expedition in 1842 


By GERALD RAWLING 


three great trails fanned out from the 

frontier town of St. Louis and spanned 
the little-known region of the American Far 
West. The first was a river route—the trail of 
Lewis and Clark and the early fur traders. It 
traced the dangerous, capricious course of the 
Missouri to its source, crossed the Continental 
Divide by way of Lemhi Pass; and ended with 
a difficult and hazardous canoe journey down 
the rapids of the Clearwater, the Snake and the 
Columbia to the Pacific. The second trail was 
also a trade route. It served the flourishing 
commerce in manufactured goods between the 


A LITTLE OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


American merchants of Missouri and the New 
Mexican settlements.! Lastly, there was the 
overland route to the Pacific via the Platte River 
and South Pass. The mountain men of the Fur 
Trade first broke this trail when hostile Indian 
activity on the Missouri closed the river to 
them; but it was the one-way traffic of the 
Great Migration to the Far West that made 
it the most famous of the three and gave it its 
name—The Oregon Trail. 

The popular American interest in Oregon, 
that would attain the proportions of a fever in 


1See The Santa Fé Trail, History Today, May, 1961, 
page 332. 
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JOHN CHARLES FREMONT: despite his love of self- 
aggrandizement, “‘ his contribution to American hopes 
in Oregon can hardly be overstated ”’ 


the middle 1840’s, was slow to awaken. Oregon 
—and by that term one must understand the 
present states of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, together with those parts of Montana 
and Wyoming lying west of the Divide—was 
claimed by four nations at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century: Great Britain, Spain, 
Russia and the United States. Within a few 
years, however, Spain and Russia were forced 
to relinquish their claims, and the Oregon 
question became a clear-cut dispute between 
the Americans and the British. Both nations 
claimed the country on the grounds of dis- 
covery and occupation; and both could produce 
an impressive array of evidence in support of 
their title. As far back as 1778, Captain Cook 
had carried the British flag into Pacific coastal 
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waters in his search for the North-West 
Passage. He failed to find the legendary strait; 
but he discovered something of equal import- 
ance: sea-otter furs, purchased from the 
Indians of the coastal tribes for a few trinkets, 
fetched a ready market in the Orient at $100 
apiece. This was sensational news—and a 
golden opportunity for British merchants who 
opened up the flourishing North-West trade 
based on the export of sea-otter furs to China. 

British claims to Oregon were further con- 
solidated by the efforts of the North-West 
Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
their ceaseless quest for new trading areas; and 
the magnificent achievements of Alexander 
Mackenzie and Simon Fraser carried the 
influence of the British beaver trade overland 
to the Pacific Coast. 

The Americans were no less venturesome. 
James Ledyard, a Connecticut Yankee and one 
of Captain Cook’s sailors, brought news of the 
sea-otter trade home to New England, where 
a group of Boston merchants, attracted by 
stories of big profits, decided to compete with 
the British for a share of the trade. Two ship 
captains, Robert Gray and Benjamin Kendrick, 
were commissioned to sail for the North-West 
Coast via the Horn. They traded for sea-otter 
skins in the winter of 1788-89; took the cargo 
on to Canton, where they exchanged it for a load 
of Oriental luxuries; and completed the first 
American circumnavigation of the globe by 
returning to Boston with a dazzling profit for 
their principals. The New England sea-faring 
merchants, hard hit by the aftermath of the 
American War of Independence, were glad of 
fresh opportunities for trade; and news of 
Gray’s and Kendrick’s success with their first 
voyage caused an immediate influx of Yankee 
capital into the North-West trade. Most not- 
able of these early American ventures was 
Captain Gray’s second trip: while investigating 
a possible natural harbour behind a lengthy 
sand bar on the Oregon coast, he found that it 
was, in fact, the mouth of a very considerable 
river. He gave it the name of his ship, The 
Columbia; and his discovery was to be the key- 
stone of American claims to the territory. 

The North-West trade was highly profitable. 
One merchant recorded that he bought $20,000 
worth of sea-otter pelts for $2 worth of trinkets. 
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Stories like this encouraged American traders 
to take their full share of the trade during the 
1790’s; and the British began to lose their 
initial advantage as their energies were diverted 
into the Napoleonic Wars. By 1800, New 
England’s merchants so dominated the market 
that all white men were called “‘ Bostons ” by 
the coastal tribes. 

On land, however, Great Britain had 
advantages that more than outweighed the 
American ascendancy on the coast. British fur 
traders, following the trails of Mackenzie and 
Fraser, were by now ranging all over the North- 
West and, in 1821, the amalgamation of the 
two rival companies, the North-West and the 
Hudson’s Bay, made the British title to Oregon 
more formidable than ever. 

Nevertheless, early American efforts at 
transcontinental travel could show some splen- 
did achievements: the Lewis and Clark 
expedition of 1804-06 was a shining example of 
geographical intelligence and expertise in 
wilderness travel—and one of its objects was to 
bolster up American claims to Oregon. The 
early fur traders, too, played their part. John 
Jacob Astor actually built a trading post at the 
mouth of the Columbia, though he was forced 
to sell it to the British when the War of 1812 
broke out. But, in 1825, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company established Fort Vancouver a hun- 
dred miles or so upriver from the mouth of the 
Columbia. In charge of this post they placed 
Dr. John McLoughlin, another of the seemingly 
endless succession of brilliant field operators 
working for British fur interests. McLoughlin 
did more than any other single man to make the 
British position in Oregon appear impregnable. 
At Fort Vancouver he imported cattle, sheep 
and pigs, planted crops and encouraged settle- 
ment: by 1828, he was so successful that there 
were a thousand English settlers in the valley 
of Puget Sound and, apart from visiting fur 
traders, no Americans at all. 

Back east, the average American citizen 
cared little about Oregon, if he had heard of it 
at all. California made even less impression. 
It was the visionaries who really aroused 
American interest in the Pacific Coast. Earliest 
of these was Dr. John Floyd, a Virginia Con- 
gressman, a friend of William Clark and a 
relative of one of the members of the Lewis and 


Clark expedition. He moved the appointment 
of a select committee to enquire into the 
desirability of occupying the Columbia River, 
and so earned himself the title “‘ Father of the 
Oregon Country.” Thomas Hart Benton, an 
ardently expansionist Senator from Missouri 
and father-in-law of John Charles Frémont 
(whom we shall meet presently), rejoiced at this 
step. “‘ The first blow was struck,” he declared; 
and the possibility of settlement in Oregon had 
“made a lodgment in the public mind which 
promised eventual favourable consideration.” 

More far-reaching than Floyd’s influence 
was the activity of Hall J. Kelley, a school 
teacher from Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
whose enthusiasm for Oregon amounted to a 
mania. His interest, also, had been aroused by 
reading about the achievements of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition and, by 1826, he was 
actively urging migration in a series of speeches, 
pamphlets, letters to the press and petitions to 
Congress. Kelley was a fanatic and almost 
certainly slightly unbalanced; but his import- 
ance cannot be overlooked, if for only one fact— 
his influence on a Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
ice-dealer named Nathaniel J. Wyeth. In 1828, 
Kelley organized an emigration society with the 
object of transplanting a New England town to 
Oregon. Wyeth was one of his converts, but 
soon saw that Kelley was so lacking in organiz- 
ing ability that the project would never get 
past the discussion stage. 

He was right. Kelley’s grandiose schemes 
dwindled into obscurity; but Wyeth was of a 
very different calibre. A successful business 
man with intelligence, ambition and limitless 
self-confidence, he proposed to form a Joint 
Stock Company for the purpose of going West 
and engaging in a business “ to be dictated by 
circumstances when there.” He advertised for 
partners, stating that he wanted only “ indus- 
trious and temperate men” with “ good con- 
stitutions and peacible dispositions.” By the 
spring of 1832, he had recruited twenty-five 
or thirty men, had reached Independence and 
was ready to start for Oregon. 

By a piece of good fortune, the party was 
able to attach itself to William Sublette’s Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company caravan on its way to 
the annual rendezvous in the mountains. Had 
it not been for Sublette’s expert guidance, 
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Wyeth and his men would never have reached 
the Rockies, let alone the Pacific. For Nat 
Wyeth was a greenhorn, and his knowledge of 
the West was confined to what he had managed 
to read in the Cambridge libraries. He made 
his men wear uniforms, incredibly supplied 
them with bayonets for their rifles and, most 
preposterous of all, took three boats on wheels 
which he thought would solve the problem of 
river crossings. But Wyeth was an apt pupil: he 
became an old hand at the mountain craft in his 
first crossing. 

It was a rough trip, full of the kind of 
incident that would make common reading in 
the later records of the emigration. Sudden, 
swift downpours of torrential rain; endless 
trouble with horses and mules; theft of animals 
and equipment by Indians; argument, dis- 
affection and rebellion among the fellow- 
travellers. After various disagreements and 
secessions, Wyeth arrived at Pierre’s Hole, the 
site of the 1832 fur traders’ rendezvous, with 
only thirteen of his original party left. He 
stayed there long enough to get himself involved 
in a full-scale Indian war with the Blackfeet; 
and then pushed on with his remaining com- 
panions to the Pacific. Bad news awaited him. 
The ship bringing his supplies of trade goods, 
equipment and other necessaries to set him up 
in business, had foundered. There was nothing 
to do but return home to Cambridge. Un- 
daunted by the succession of reverses that he 
had suffered, Wyeth returned to the States and 
immediately set about making plans for a 
further venture in the West. In 1834, he was 
once more at Independence, with a scheme for 
curing and packing Columbia salmon for con- 
sumption in the East. This time, he was a 
seasoned mountain man and could lead his own 
expedition. So much so that he took under his 
wing the small party of the Rev. Jason Lee, 
who was on his way to open a mission for the 
Flathead Indians. And, with the subject of 
Indian missionaries, we come to an even more 
important factor that was beginning to arouse 
American interest in Oregon. 

In the summer of 1831, four Indians—three 
Nez Percés and one Flathead—arrived in St. 
Louis and petitioned William Clark, the Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs, to send a mission 
to their tribes with the object of instructing 
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them in the Christian faith. This in itself was 
extraordinary—missionary work among the 
Indians was seldom attended by much success 
—but its long-term effect was even more 
remarkable. A garbled version of the interview 
with William Clark reached the religious press 
in New York; and readers of the Christian 
Advocate and Fournal were horrified to learn 
that the Flatheads deformed the heads of their 
children in infancy. The information was quite 
inaccurate; the Flatheads were perfectly normal 
physical specimens, and the tribal name was 
derived from the designation that stood for 
their nation in the sign language by which 
Plains Indians of different linguistic stocks 
communicated with each other. 

But the story of the little Flathead children, 
with their heads wrapped in tight bandages, was 
to achieve results that surpassed all the efforts 
of Floyd, Benton, Kelley and the other advo- 
cates of settlement in Oregon. Funds began to 
flow into the headquarters of the missions; 
and the pressure of public interest soon had its 
effect. The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, representing the Pres- 
byterian, Congregational and Dutch Reformed 
Churches, just missed leading the field when 
their nominee, Samuel Parker, arrived at the 
frontier too late to join a west-bound caravan. 
So it was Jason Lee, a Methodist, who had the 
distinction of being the first American mis- 
sionary in the Far West. 

Wyeth and Lee had a relatively trouble-free 
crossing—one of the fastest on record. Jason 
Lee was a strongly built, healthy man who soon 
settled into the discipline of the trail—although 
he found his companions a godless lot and 
strongly objected, as would many other mis- 
sionaries after him, to travelling on the Sabbath. 
When he arrived among the Flatheads, whom 
he had been sent to succour, he took one look 
at their inhospitable country and forthwith 


decided to move on with Wyeth to Fort Van- , 
couver. At the Hudson’s Bay Company post, ’ 


he received the warm hospitality extended to 
all travellers by Dr. McLoughlin. Unwittingly, 
McLoughlin put an end to British hopes in 
Oregon when he made guides, equipment and 
the services of the trail available to Lee’s 
Methodist Mission. For reasons that, at this 
distance of time, cannot be interpreted clearly, 
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Scene among the Rocky Mountains: “ the crossing of the main chain of the Rockies, through South 
Pass, was normally achieved without much difficulty .. . 


Jason Lee abandoned any attempts at con- 
version of the Flatheads; and, on the excuse 
that it was too late in the year to retrace his 
steps any further, he established his mission 
in the pleasant, fertile valley of the Willamette. 
Whatever Lee’s motives may have been for 
deserting the Flatheads, he became a powerful 
and persuasive advocate for settlement in 
Oregon. In 1838 he was back in the States 
giving a whirlwind series of lectures, ostensibly 
for the raising of further funds for his mission; 
but there is little doubt that he was also adver- 
tising the Willamette Valley to potential 
emigrants. 

In the little town of Peoria, Illinois, he 
aroused the interest of a small group of people 
who decided to pull up their roots and go West; 
and with the formation of the “ Peoria Party ” 
the emigration may be said to have finally 
started. Its beginnings were small enough: 
eighteen men set out from Independence under 
the captaincy of Thomas J. Farnham and, on 
the advice of local experts, took the much- 
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travelled Santa Fé Trail to Bent’s Fort, intend- 
ing thence to strike north along the Front 
Range of the Rockies to South Pass. They 
called themselves the Oregon Dragoons, and 
carried a flag on which Farnham’s wife had 
painted the words “ Oregon or the Grave.” 
They were not for long sustained by these lofty 
sentiments: before they had travelled a hundred 
miles, three of them had had second thoughts 
and returned to the States; and at Bent’s Fort 
further desertions occurred, while a major dis- 
agreement between Farnham and some of his 
followers resulted in the collapse of the 
“Dragoons ” as an organization. The emi- 
grants split up into two smaller parties and 
continued independently; but, even then, they 
were not free from discord; and, on reaching 
the mountains, there were still some back- 
sliders—or realists—who headed eastwards for 
civilization. But nine of the original Dragoons, 
including Farnham, stayed the course; and, by 
the early summer of 1840, Oregon had got its 
first genuine American settlers. 








In the frontier settlements of Missouri, 
always sensitive to new developments in the 
West, the fever had begun to take hold; and the 
nucleus of another emigrant train was forming. 
Antoine Robidoux, an old hand in. the Fur 
Trade, stirred up the enthusiasm of the in- 
habitants of Weston, Missouri, when he 
painted a glowing portrait of California. “A 
perfect paradise, a perpetual spring, ” he called 
it; and in answer to a question about fevers and 
agues—a subject that the Missouri Valley 
residents had cause to know about—he replied 
that “there never was but one man in Cali- 
fornia who had the chills. He was from 
Missouri and carried the disease in his system. 
It was such a curiosity to see a man shake with 
the chills that the people of Monterey went 
eighteen miles into the country to see him.” 
Carried away by Robidoux’s eloquence, John 
Bidwell, a local school teacher, was largely 
responsible for the foundation of the Western 
Emigration Society which planned to leave for 
the golden shore in May 1841. More than five 
hundred people responded to advertisements ; 
but enthusiasm waned when a letter from 
Farnham of the Peoria Party was published, 
warning prospective emigrants that the Pacific 
Coast was very far from the promised land that 
it had been represented. In spite of this, some 
seventy men, women and children elected John 
Bartleson their captain and gathered at Inde- 
pendence ready for the “‘ jump off.” Originally 
intending to follow the Peoria Party’s example 
by taking the Santa Fé Trail, they learned at the 
last minute that a Catholic missionary party 
under Father Jean Pierre De Smet was heading 
for the Flathead country under the expert 
guidance of Thomas Fitzpatrick, one of the 
greatest of all mountain men. The opportunity 
was too good to miss and the Bartleson-Bidwell 
group thankfully attached themselves to the 
missionary train. 

For the first time in its history, emigrant 
wagons—“ white tops ”—creaked and groaned 
their way along the Oregon Trail. At Soda 
Springs, just inside the present Idaho border, 
the disaffection that would be common to all 
emigrant trains broke out when the emigrants 
understood that going to California meant leav- 
ing the protection and guidance of their leader, 
Tom Fitzpatrick. A substantial portion of the 
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Bartleson-Bidwell party elected to stay with 
Fitzpatrick and De Smet’s missionaries, and 
take the trail for Oregon. But thirty-two men 
and one woman clung to their original purpose: 
after a terrible crossing of Utah and Nevada, 
during which most of their oxen failed and the 
wagons had to be abandoned, they finally 
limped into the Mexican settlements near San 
Francisco Bay. 

From this time onward, the emigration was 
beginning to gather momentum, and small 
parties were leaving the States every year to 
hazard the chances of a new life in the West. 
But the last and greatest advocate for Oregon 
was still to come—his name was John Charles 
Frémont; and his influence would turn the 
trickle into a flood. 

Frémont was an army officer who under- 
took a number of surveys and exploratory 
expeditions in the West. He is a difficult 
character to assess: he complacently accepted 
the title of “‘ The Pathfinder,” despite the fact 
that he was “ discovering ” trails that had been 
blazed years before by the great men of the 
Mountain Fur Trade; and the success of his 
expeditions could largely be attributed to the 
technical skill of his guides—Kit Carson and 
Tom Fitzpatrick among them. His energies, 
which seem to have been chiefly directed to- 
wards self-aggrandizement, include some ridi- 
culous posturing during the Mexican War of 
1846, when he appears to have aimed at another 
title—the Sam Houston of California. And yet, 
when all this has been said, his contribution to 
American hopes in Oregon can hardly be over- 
stated. 

Frémont’s first expedition was in 1842. 
A vivid and exciting account of his travels was 
written by his wife, Jessie, daughter of Senator 
Benton of Missouri, and promptly proved a 
best seller. A similar publication, after his 
second expedition in 1843, was even more 
successful. These books contained vital and 
accurate information about the difficulties of 
wilderness travel. Not only was the road clearly 
indicated; but detailed notes were supplied on 
the day-to-day problems of the trail—forage, 
game, wood, water and grass. 

Frémont’s reports became the emigrants’ 
guide and handbook; and some advance copies 
may have been eagerly circulated among the 
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Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


Digger Indians of the Sierra Nevada Mountains: the “* most wretched and degraded of all Indians,” 
they frequently harassed the wagon trains at night 


participants of the first “ Great Migration” 
of 1843. Over a thousand settlers—men, 
women and children—with one hundred and 
twenty wagons and several thousand loose 
horses and cattle, assembled for the long haul to 
Oregon. At first, they attempted to travel in 
one huge unit; but found that little progress 
was achieved “ with a body so cumbrous and 
as yet averse to all discipline.” Learning from 


bitter experience, they divided the train into 
two sections—a fast column out ahead, smooth-~ 
ing the passage for the heavier “ Cow Column ” 
which straggled behind, herding all the loose 
stock. Captain of the Cow Column was Jesse 
Applegate, a pioneer of the finest type, soon to 
be a prominent citizen in the new settlements. 
Years later, he wrote one of the best descrip- 
tions of the emigration on record. 











It was two thousand miles from the frontier 
settlements of Missouri to the Willamette 
Valley—slightly more than that if you were 
going to California. The first forty miles or so 
from Independence was shared by both the 
Oregon and the Santa Fé Trails, until a de- 
ceptively simple sign pointed north-west, dis- 
playing the legend “‘ Road to Oregon.” The 
term “ road” was a euphemism: made spongy 
by the violent spring rains, the prairie was a 
quagmire with a long succession of tiresome 
river crossings—the Waukarusa, the Kansas, 
the Little Vermillion, the Vermillion, the Big 
Blue, the Little Blue and so to the Platte. Here, 
the scenery began to change, as the uplands 
started their imperceptible slope towards the 
Rockies. The Platte was often a mile wide and 
an inch deep, with a trickle of water that made 
good drinking if you chewed it. This was 
Indian country, frequented by the Pawnees, a 
once virile tribe, who still counted as a force to 
be reckoned with. They were beginning to 
collapse economically as the white man’s 
frontier exercised its terrible pressures on them; 
but they were expert horse-thieves, blackmailers 
and extortioners, and took the scalps of strag- 
glers when the opportunity offered. Generally 
speaking, the Oregon Trail suffered from none 
of the dangers of Indian attack so prevalent on 
the Santa Fé route, where the Comanches and 
Apaches were permanently on the prod. The 
trail avoided the country of the most blood- 
thirsty of the northern tribes—the Blackfeet— 
and passed through the territory of the Sioux, 
the Crows, the Arapahos, the Cheyennes and 
the Snakes, all of whom, apart from the 
Arapahos, were well-disposed to the whites at 
this period and, in any case, saw no profit in 
attacking large well-armed caravans. 

The weather along this stretch of the trail 
was invariably appalling: no traveller fails to 
mention it. “‘ We had what you would call an 
extraordinary thunder Storm,” wrote Sidney 
Smith of the Peoria Party, “ the Rain fell in 
torrents and Lighten Shot athwart the fermi- 
ment and thunder pealed through the hevins 
as though all the artillery of heivin and earth 
were discharged at once.” He added that the 
rain fell ten inches in one night—an absurd 
figure; but it probably seemed to do so at the 
time. But this was nothing to the discomforts 
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in store further on. As the trail wound on over 
endless miles of bad surfaces, animals and 
equipment began to fail, to say nothing of the 
emigrants’ tempers. Alkali water produced 
diarrhoea; strange food, bad water and irregular 
diet resulted in dysentery and scurvy; “‘ moun- 
tain fever ”—the effect of altitude—made them 
light-headed; the scorching sun and flying 
dust added sunburn, conjunctivitis and oc- 
casional blindness to their troubles. And there 
were deaths. Parkman, on the trail in ’46, noted 
a crudely lettered sign: “ Mary Ellis. Died 
May 7th, 1845. Aged two months.” The 
victims were usually the very young or the 
very old; but there were many accidents, and 
gangrene was a common cause of death. 

Six hundred and sixty-seven miles from 
Independence, the wagons creaked to a stop in 
the precincts of Fort Laramie, the American 
Fur Company trading post. Here the emigrants 
rested briefly, refitted their worn-out equip- 
ment and bought stores and supplies—at Fur 
Company prices: a dollar a pound for sugar, 
tobacco and coffee, and a dollar a pint for 
watered-down whisky. 

It was probably the end of June by now; 
and the wagons were soon pushing on again, 
fearful of leaving the journey too late and of 
being caught by the early snows in the moun- 
tains. The crossing of the main chain of the 
Rockies, through South Pass, was normally 
achieved without much difficulty, and the trail 
made due west to Little Sandy Creek. The 
waterless deserts of Wyoming then dictated a 
detour to the south-west, via Green River to 
Fort Bridger; after which the trail bent sharply 
north-west to Soda Springs and Fort Hall. 
Beyond this point, the trails to California and 
Oregon traditionally parted company: in both 
cases, the worst stretches were still to come; 
and thecrossing of the Continental Divide would 
prove child’s play compared with the forcing 
of the final mountain barriers—the Cascades 
for the Oregon-bound, and the Sierra Nevada 
for those going to California. 

All too often, the final stretch was disastrous. 
The severest test came at the moment when 
men were beginning to crack, when morale was 
at its lowest ebb, when animals were failing and 
equipment falling to pieces. Game was prac- 
tically non-existent; and, although reasonable 
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Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


Emigrants crossing the Plains. In 1843, “‘ over a thousand settlers—men, women and children— 


with one hundred and twenty wagons . . 


. assembled for the long haul to Oregon.” 


Engraving after 


F. O. C. Darley 


supplies of wood and water could be found, 
there was a very real danger from Indians. 
These were not Plains tribes, but the most 
wretched and degraded of all Indians, the 
Diggers. The term “ Digger ” was not a tribal 
designation—it was a contemptuous descrip- 
tion of their chief occupation in life: a ceaseless 
grubbing for the edible roots, acorns and 
insects that kept them just above starvation 
point. They were the debased fragments of a 
number of tribes, including Paiute, Gosiute, 
Bannock and Snake. Singly, in daylight, they 
were harmless enough; but at night, in bands, 
they frequently harassed the wagon trains in the 
hope of obtaining food, horses, cattle and the 
priceless treasures of the white man’s chattels. 

The terrible strain of the last leg invariably 
took its toll. The emigrants commonly arrived 


at their destination destitute, naked, starving 
and dispirited, with their nerves frayed to 
breaking point. Latterly, it was the custom for 
the Oregon and California settlements to send 
out rescue teams to help the new arrivals over 
the final hazards—even so, there were frequent 
mishaps; and a number of emigrant parties 
were forced to winter somewhere in the moun- 
tains short of their objective. In at least two 
cases, the sufferings of emigrants, stranded 
between Fort Bridger and the Coast, achieved 
the proportions of a major tragedy. Seventy- 
five people died in the emigration of ’45, when 
they attempted a short cut, designed to avoid 
the difficult barrier of the Blue Mountains. 
Worse still was the fate of the more famous 
Donner Party in ’46. Heading for California, 
they were seduced from the traditional detour 





via Fort Hall by the glib propaganda of one 
Lansford Hastings, who advertised his own 
“ cut-off” through the Wasatch Mountains 
and across the Salt Desert to the Humboldt. 
Eighty-seven.men, women and children took 
the new route with fatal consequences. They 
started to crack mentally and physically in the 
ghastly switchbacks of the Wasatch Mountains ; 
the crossing of the Salt Desert nearly finished 
them. Their oxen gave out; wagons had to be 
abandoned ; water reserves failed; there was no 
game; and they were plagued by skulking 
Diggers. By the time they reached the Hum- 
boldt their morale had collapsed entirely, and 
it was every man for himself. One man was 
killed in an argument over precedence during 
the ascent of a hill: on another occasion, the 
father of two small children, who were nearly 
dead from thirst, was forced to take water at 
gun point from a fellow traveller with full 
casks. Finally, they reached the regular trail 
to California; but the “short cut” had cost 
them valuable time, and they were trapped by 
the snows before they could force the Sierra. 
They holed up for the winter at a spot now 
called Donner Lake. Word of their plight had 
reached the settlements; and a number of 
rescue attempts were made. But the snow was 
thirty feet deep in the passes; and, although 
some of the rescuers got through, it was only 
possible to take out a few of the stronger ones 
at atime. Forty-seven of them—just over half 
the original party—reached civilization. Most 
of them had been reduced to cannibalism. 

The year of the Donner tragedy, 1846, was a 
critical one in the history of the American West. 
War with Mexico was to bring California and 
New Mexico under the United States flag; 
and Texas had been annexed the year before. 
There remained Oregon; and by 1846 neither 
the White House, nor Congress, nor the com- 
mon man was indifferent to the fate of that 
territory. Between six and seven thousand 
American settlers, mostly in the Willamette 
Valley, were demanding statehood; and their 
numbers were being increased at an annual rate 
of four to five thousand. 

The conflicting British and American claims 
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to Oregon had been left in abeyance ever since 
1818, when a treaty of Joint Occupation had 
been arranged, subject to withdrawal by either 
party at one year’s notice. The real crux of the 
problem lay in the triangle of territory between 
the 49th parallel and the Columbia River. The 
United States could argue that she fell heir to 
Russian claims as far north as 54° 40’—and the 
extreme expansionist faction campaigned on the 
warlike slogan “54° 40’ or fight”; but the 
Americans never really pressed home the claim 
and were always ready to settle the boundary 
along the 49th parallel. The British, however, 
considering that the mouth of the Columbia 
was essential to the interests of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, remained adamant and would 
concede no territory north of the river. 

The position of stalemate lasted until 1846, 
when the increasing traffic along the Oregon 


Trail could no longer be ignored by either side. . 


President Polk put some stiffening into the 
American attitude, and once more offered to 
settle at 49°. This time, the British received 
the suggestion cordially—circumstances in the 
Pacific North-West had changed for them, and 
they were able to yield gracefully without loss 
of face or economic interest. The Columbia fur 
trade was declining; the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany no longer prized the region; and Dr. 
McLoughlin intimated that he would be only 
too glad to move his trading post over to 
Vancouver Island, where his stores and equip- 
ment would be safe from the unruly element 
among the American immigrants. A treaty was 
drawn up; and, on June 15th, 1846, the 
boundary was finally fixed at the 49th parallel. 

The acquisition of Oregon together with the 
conquest of California and New Mexico com- 
pleted the historical progression, the “‘ Manifest 
Destiny,” that was taking America westward 
and irrevocably building her into a great power. 
The pattern of events that had been set in 
motion by Lewis and Clark, the mountain men 
and the Santa Fé traders was nearing its fulfil- 
ment when the ordinary American people— 
farmers, artisans, school teachers, merchants 
and their families—faced the hazards of the 
Oregon Trail. 
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Fair Burgesses 


Chaucer was a middle-class civil servant, who came of solid burgess stock ; 


and his great poem gives us an extraordinarily vivid picture of 
middle-class English life during the last half of the fourteenth century. 


By ANTHONY DENT 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER (c. 1340- 1400); - early fifteenth-century portrait from Hoccleve’s 
De Regimine Principum ” 


HAUCER’S OWN CAREER, and his position in 

the royal household, both as a poet and 

an administrator, are striking evidence 
of the part that the English middle classes 
played in the life of the country, at a time when 
all secular positions of responsibility in the 
other realms of Christendom were a closed shop, 
reserved either for the nobility of the sword or 
of the robe. He was neither a nobleman nor a 
churchman nor a lawyer. Apart from being 
virtually Poet Laureate, in the early 1390’s he 
was Controller of the Wool and Petty Customs, 
Clerk of the Works at Windsor, Forester of 
North Petherton, and a Commissioner of 
Thames Navigation. It is unthinkable that a 
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man of his family background could have held 
such offices in France or Spain or the German 
Empire of his day, or in England under the 
Norman kings. It would perhaps have been 
possible in one of the North Italian city 
republics, or in some corner of the Low 
Countries, but not very likely. 

What was his background? Chaucer was a 
Londoner, the son of a wine-merchant, a 
citizen of Upper Thames Street, and the 
grandson of an Ipswich burgess. Not the sort 
of youth who would be likely to obtain a place 
as page in a royal household on the continent, 
nor likely to write courtly love poems, as 
Chaucer did in abundance, still less to gain a 
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Orthopaedic surgery in the Middle Ages: from a thirteenth-century treatise on surgery. Chaucer’s 
Doctor of Physic was “‘ a very learned leech ” 


hearing for them among the proper public for 
such compositions. It would have been possible 
for a Frenchman of Chaucer’s kind to write a 
French equivalent of the Canterbury Tales, but 
quite impossible for a French Chaucer to have 
written another Troilus and Criseyde. 

The company that Chaucer presents to us 
on the road to Canterbury will serve very well 
for a sample of the middle ranks of English 
society in Richard II’s day, and we shall see 
how its composition compares proportionately 
with the numerical proportions of ranks and 
callings in the country as a whole, and their 
importance in the social body. But there is one 
reservation. The pilgrims are typical of society 
in what historical geographers of all periods are 
agreed in calling the Lowland Zone of Britain— 
that is, the South-east and the Midlands. They 
are not necessarily typical of English Society 
north of the Vale of Pickering or west of the 
Hampshire Avon. If Chaucer had meant to 
imply that any of his pilgrims came from the 
country farther north or west than that, 
he would have given some indication in their 
speech; we see that he was well able to do so by 
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his masterly handling of dialect in the anecdote 
of the two north-country undergraduates of 
Solar Hall, Cambridge. His most northerly 
pilgrim is Osewold the Reeve from Norfolk, and 
his most westerly is the Shipman, master of the 
barge Maudelayne, registered at Dartmouth. 
But all skippers are not born, and were not then 
born, in the ports from which their vessels ply, 
though it is true that, even if he were a Dart- 
mouth man by birth, the shipman, at his age, 
might not have been very conspicuous by his 
west-country speech, since sailors, like regular 
soldiers, tend to shed their regional speech 
habits in the course of a wandering vocation. In 
fact, we get very little nautical parlance from 
the Shipman, still less a flow of “Mummerzet.” 
The Wife of Bath indeed came from Somerset, 
but Bath is still in the Lowland Zone, and 
always has been. The acid test is that Bath was 
a Roman civil municipality, and not a Roman 
military station like Exeter. There was a world 
of difference between the society of Aquae Sulis 
and that of Isca Dumnoniorum, and traces of 
that difference were still perceptible in the 
fourteenth century. 
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All the pilgrims are, in the sense of the 
term, middle-class people. The Knight is 
the highest in rank, the Merchant richest in 
cash, the Franklin (probably) richest in kind, 
the Parson the poorest and the Plowman 
humblest in station. Richest and poorest, 
highest and lowest grades of society are not 
represented here. Nor could they be so, for, 
despite pious theory, it was next to impossible 
for day labourers to go on pilgrimage even to 
Canterbury or Walsingham, and the great did 
not travel in such companies as this, but with 
their own retinue, sometimes using the inns 
but often quartering themselves on people who, 
in the terms of fast-decaying feudal custom, 
still owed them some vestige of service and 
duty. 

Chaucer says they were “‘wel nine and twenty 
in a cumpanie”; but figures were never his 
strong point, though he ventured often enough 
into the higher mathematics. But a man may 
write a fair treatise on astronomy and still not 
be strong about petty cash. Actually, he names 
thirty-three pilgrims including himself; so that, 
if we multiply each social group enumerated by 
three, that will do well enough for a percentage. 

The only civil servant present is Chaucer 
himself: three per cent—perhaps a little on the 
low side. To show a fair sample, he should have 
given himself a colleague in holy, though 
perhaps minor, orders. 

There is one professional soldier, and not a 
very serious one: three per cent, represented by 
the Squire, who “had been somtyme in 
chivachye,” presumably now on leave. We 
think of the Middle Ages as a time of perpetual 
warfare; but it comes as a shock to discover 
how small were the forces usually engaged in 
this country. Chaucer’s contemporary Barbour 
speaks in his epic poem of the English forces 
before Falkirk containing forty thousand 
chivalry. The offical rotulus equorum or remount 
roll for the same campaign actually lists 1,300 
front-line chargers! The Squire’s father, the 
Knight, is retired by the time of this pilgrimage 
and is considered elsewhere in the catalogue. 

Medicine: One doctor of physic, three per 
cent. But this is a very learned leech and 
humbler practitioners of the healing art were 
much more numerous. Commerce: One 
merchant, unspecialized, almost certainly a 


Londoner. Again, three percent. Dealers in one 
special commodity were found in greater 
numbers. 

The chief difference between commercial 
life now and then is that in Chaucer’s day the 
specialist bookkeeper did not exist. Even the 
richest merchants, like the one at St. Denis in 
the Shipman’s Tale, did their own accounting 
instead of examining balance sheets drawn up 
by others, and checked the cash assets by 
physically counting coins, which took a long 
time. Here is the Shipman’s hero striking his 
annual balance after a three-day spree during 
which he and his friend the monk between 
them had put away eight gallons of assorted 
wines : 


And up in-to his countour-hous goth he 

To rekene with him-self, as well may be, 

Of thilke yeer, how that it with him stood, 
And how that he despensed had his good, 

And if that he encressed were or noon. 

His bookes and his bagges many oon 

He leyth biforn him on his counting-bord; 

Ful riche was his tresor and his hord, 

For which ful faste his countour-dore he shette ; 
And eke he nolde that no man sholde him lette 
Of his accountes, for the mene tyme; 

And thus he sit till it was passed prime. 


(Enter his wife) 


Quod she, ‘ What, sire, how longe wol ye faste ? 

How longe tyme wol ye rekene and caste 

Your sommes, and your bookes, and your 
thinges ? 

The devel have parte of al swiche rekeninges! 

Ye have enough, pardee, of goddes sonde; 

Come doun to-day and lat your bagges stonde.’ 

‘ Wyf’ quod this man, ‘ litel canstow devyne 

The curious bisinesse that we have. 

For of us chapmen, al-so God me save, 

Scarsely amonges twelve tweye shul thryve 

Continuelly, lastinge un-to our age. . . 

And kepen our estaat in privetee 

Til we be deed... 

For evermore we mote stonde in drede 

Of hap and fortune in our chapmanhede.””! 


Chaucer as a child may have heard just such a 
dialogue between his parents in Upper Thames 
Street. 





1 And up into his counting-house he goes 
To reckon up, as you may well suppose, 
All the past year and how things stood with him, 
What he had spent, how the accounts would trim 
And whether his business had increased or not: 


Many a ledger and money-bag he got 


Continued on page 756 
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Merchant seamen: one only. Probably a 
fair proportion for the country as a whole, not 
counting masters of fishing vessels. There 
were no English whalers at this date. Uni- 
versity men: One clerk of Oxenford. There 
were probably less than three per cent of the 
middle-class population actually resident at 
universities in Chaucer’s day. 

Food production is represented by one Miller. 
But processed food was almost unknown. Fish 
was preserved and largely retailed by fishermen’s 
families, and the salting and drying of meat 
was largely done on the farm. There might 
well have been a butcher in this group, but 
there is not. Caterers are more numerous with 
six per cent, if we count the tavern Host and the 
Cook. But Harry Bailey is also a tourist 
organizer and a jobmaster. In all his activities 
he is the one citizen most heavily supervised by 
the law, and the statutes governing his duties 
and privileges, both as an innkeeper and as a 
provider of transport for travellers, would have 
weighed very heavily on a man of less ability. 
His interests overlapped and conflicted in many 
ways with those of the Cook; which is why the 
latter gets the rough edge of his tongue at least 
once on the journey: 


** And many a Jakke of Dover hastow solde 
That hath ben twyes hot and twyes colde.’’? 





Continued from previous page 


And laid them out upon his counting-board. 
He had a deal of treasure in his hoard 

And so he locked the door with an abrupt 
Command that no one was to interrupt 

His casting of accounts; he worked away 
Sitting up there till past the prime of day. 


(Enter his wife) 


** How much more 
Have you to do up there,” she said, “‘ and fasting ? 
How long will you be reckoning up and casting 
All those accounts of yours and books and things ? 
The devil run off with all such reckonings! 
Heavens, you’ve had enough of it, my Own! 
Come down and leave those money-bags alone.” 
“* Dear wife,” he said, “‘ how little you divine 
The complicated nature of affairs! 
God save us all! Of such as deal in wares, 
There’s hardly two of us, as I’m alive, 
Not two in twelve, I say, can hope to thrive 
Till they retire, showing a steady clearance. 
But our affairs must always be kept dark 
Till we are dead,... 
There’s always chance to fear, and many a slip 
Makes for anxiety in salesmanship.” 


Translation by N. Coghill, Penguin Books, 1951 





Other tradesmen dealing directly with the 
consumer, like the Host and the Cook, are the 
Carpenter and the Haberdasher, a mere six per 
cent and not very representative. Of course, 
such tradesmen were to be found in greater 
numbers than this, but theirs were small 
businesses, and for a small tradesman to go on 
pilgrimage meant shutting up the shop and 
turning away work or sales until he came back. 
In any case, these figures are mere blanks, 
because Chaucer never developed their charac- 
ters by giving them a line of dialogue in the 
Prologue or letting them tell a tale. 

For similar reasons, an important class, that 
of upper servants or yeomen, is poorly represen- 
ted, likewise with six per cent. Both the Squire’s 
Yeomen and the Canon’s Yeomen are clearly 
their master’s right-hand men, but their masters 
are exceptional cases. The Squire has not his 
own establishment (presumably, when at home, 
he lived on his father’s estate) and need leave 
no one at home to deputize for him, while the 
Canon is a very queer individual indeed; he 
probably brought the yeomen along on purpose 
to prevent his trying unauthorized experiments 
with the alchemical gear during the master’s 
absence. We may be certain that at least the 
Knight, the Franklin, the Merchant, and 
possibly the Manciple, had yeomen at home, 
deputizing during their absence. 

There are only two non-monastic church- 
men, if we can dignify the Pardoner by this 
name. Six per cent is too low, by any count. In 
the typical country parish there were perhaps 
about ten heads of households who were not 
either peasants or labourers: of these, there was 
one person drawing the emoluments of the 
living and one actually discharging its duties. 
Sometimes these were one and the same 
person, but frequently not. Similar though not 
identical conditions obtained in the towns. For 
every priest that 


** ran to London, un-to seynt Poules 
To seyken him a chauntery for soules,’”* 





2 ** Many’s the Jack of Dover you have sold 
That has been twice warmed up and twice left 
cold.” 
*“or run to London to earn easy bread, 
By singing masses for the wealthy dead.” 
Translations by N. Coghill 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


JOHN BALL at the head of the rebellious peasantry; Flemish illustration of 1460 to Froissart’s 


“* Chroniques de France et d’ Angleterre.” 


Ball had been a country parson; and the hardships of 


his existence, like those endured by Chaucer’s Parson, may have induced him to throw in his lot 
with Wat Tyler and the rebels of Kent 


there must necessarily be a “ vicary,” however 
ill-paid, to deputize for him. Chaucer’s Parson 
could not very well be poorer; he lacked even a 
hakenay, the equivalent of the modern curate’s 
push-bike, to get about his wide parish, with 
its “‘ houses fer a-sonder,” but did his visiting 
“ up-on his feet, and in his hand a staf.” Such 
a living, perhaps, was John Ball’s, while he 
held one. From a purely material point of view, 
it was a life that might well predispose John 
Ball and his like to throw in their lot with Wat 
Tyler and the rebels of Kent, against the 
Establishment. Nevertheless, as both Chaucer 
and Langland tell us, there were priests quite 
as poor as this who would abandon their duties 
in the search for some office connected with an 
ecclesiastical foundation, or some chaplaincy in 
a great household. Meanwhile, during the 


necessary period of waiting in a town for 
something to turn up, they could always find 
some priest even poorer than themselves to 
undertake the care of the abandoned parish for 
a part of the benefice. The Pardoner is only 
mentioned here as a person whose raison d’étre 
was ecclesiastical but not monastic. He is most 
difficult to classify; and he represents a body of 
men who must have been very conspicuous on 
the roads, but very small in numbers. 

The Pardoner’s friend, the Summoner, 
belongs to the next group which has at all times 
been central in English middle-class society. 
We may take him and the Sergeant of Law and 
the Manciple, making nine per cent, as repre- 
senting the law (canon law and civil law together) 
and its dependants. The Summoner is an 
outside servant of the archdeacon’s court, the 
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ecclesiastical equivalent of a sheriff’s officer, 
and the Manciple is a kind of mess secretary 
attached to a London barristers’ inn. 

There are four pilgrims engaged in agricul- 
ture and estate management at various levels. 
The Knight, a widely-travelled ex-officer, some 
time a mercenary with the German colonizers 
in the Baltic, now considers himself purely a 
landowner, self-consciously adopting such 
metaphors as 


‘I have, God woot, a large feeld to ere ’* 


and no doubt not making quite such a good job 
of it, as the Franklin has done, unless supported 
by a bailiff of such savage efficiency as the 
Norfolk Reeve. As for the Franklin, he may 
serve as the type of all prosperous country 
squires from Saxon times until 1914, a factor 
unchanging in proportional numbers and 
influence throughout the period, and whose 
position at the top of the rural middle class 
was not be challenged until the dawn of the 
Victorian era. 

It was to be challenged, when the time came, 
by the descendants of the next group, the 
masters of the clothing trade who transformed 
between them the entire face of the North 
Midlands and the North Country. But who 
would think, to look at those solid but very 
small capitalists, the Tapicer, the Webbe, the 
Dyer, and wife of Bath, that they would grow 
up into the textile magnates the smoke of 
whose satanic mills was to darken the sky over 
Blake’s England? In fact, they cannot properly 
be called capitalists at all, since their real capital 
was their technical skill—what Chaucer calls 
their “ haunt ” for cloth-making and its ancil- 
lary processes—that was earned by long hours 
as apprentices and journeymen in the service of 
masters who were often their own parents. For 
many centuries, the basic English industry was 
to remain in the hands of masters quite as small 
as these. It was split up into tiny businesses 
that handled only one process. A peculiarity 
was that it provided its own transport for raw 
material and unfinished or part-finished goods ; 
and, centuries later, Defoe gives a measure of 
the smallness of the individual enterprises when 





4 God knows I have a broad field to plough. 
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he says that every north-country clothier is 
obliged to keep at least one packhorse to take his 
goods to market and distribute and collect piece- 
work among sub-contractors in their own cot- 
tages. That is the way things were done, not so 
much in the North Country, as in a wide belt 
stretching from East Anglia to the Cotswolds 
“* beside Bath,” in the fourteenth century. And 
we may be sure that, on that April day, at least 
four such businesses were at a_ standstill 
because not only was the brains of the firm on 
holiday but he was using the firm’s transport 
for the trip. 

Nowhere has Chaucer more frankly des- 
cribed the summit of middle-class ambition, 
which was: 


“To sitten in a yeld-hall on a deys. 
Everich, for the wisdom that he can, 
Was shaply for to ben an alderman. 
For cattel hadde they enogh, and rente, 
And eke hir wyves wolde it wel assent; 
And elles certein were they to blame. 
It is full faire to been y-cleped ‘ ma dame’ 
And gon to vigilyes al bofore, 
And have a mantel royaliche y-bore.’’® 


than in his brief collective portrait of these 
clothiers. But in this space also he contrives 
to show us the frequent source of this ambition, 
not spontaneous in the man but pricked on by 
some Lady Macbeth of Cheapside. 

We come now to the last and largest group, 
the regular clergy and their dependants, 
including the Monk, the Friar, the Prioress, 
her nun, three priests vaguely attached to her 
party, and the canon, who is not the sort of 
cathedral canon we know but a “canon of 
religion,” a member of some regular order like 
the Augustinian canons. Twenty-four per 
cent of the total. It is not improbable that such 
people really did represent almost a quarter of 
the middle section of English society in 
Chaucer’s day. They are hard to classify in 
terms of modern society, except that they are all 





5 A guild-hall with a seat upon the dais. 
Their wisdom would have justified a plan 
To make each one of them an alderman; 
They had the capital and revenue, 
Besides their wives declared it was their due. 
And if they did not think so, then they ought; 
To be called ‘ Madam’ is a glorious thought, 
And so is going to church and being seen 
Having your mantle carried like a queen. 

Translation by N. Coghill. 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


“ A bailiff of such savage efficiency as the Norfolk Reeve”; fourteenth-century peasants working 
under a reeve; from Queen Mary’s Psalter 


people to whom manual labour is unthinkable. 
The three priests on the look-out for a monastic 
or—if the worst came to the worst—an admini- 
strative appointment are such as left “ their 
sheep encombred in the myre,” unlike the poor 
Parson. The Monk is a gentleman of indepen- 
dent means, with a taste for field sports, 
insensible to the charms of family life. The 
Friar is a professional charity organiser, the 
type who nowadays becomes the permanent, 
but by no means honorary, secretary of animal 
welfare societies; the Prioress is the principal 
of an expensive school for young ladies, her 
nun is a surplus spinster, and the canon is 
another gentleman of independent means with 
a bent for scientific enquiry. 

I have purposely delayed mention of the 
Plowman because his position points, in a way, 
to the smallness of Chaucer’s middle class, 
proportionate to the whole nation, compared 
to our own. For the Plowman does not belong 


to the mass of the people. He is head and 
shoulders above the general level of subsistence. 
In a world lacking the simplest forms of agricul- 
tural machinery, he and the waggoner between 
them controlled the sole source of motive power, 
the ox and the horse. He does not belong, any 
more than the Reeve belongs, to the rural 
proletariat of his day. The real difference 
between Chaucer’s England and ours is not the 
absence of specialized vocations, either urban or 
rural, from the scene. Most of our present-day 
social types are to be seen in embryo along the 
road to Canterbury. The constant feature of 
Chaucer’s society that has vanished from ours 
is the enormous mass of peasant labourers, 
perhaps nine out of every ten Englishmen, who 
never took the road from the Tabard in South- 
wark, being too busy all their days hoeing 
weeds and clearing ditches, cutting wood and 
spreading muck, mowing and reaping and 
threshing by hand. 
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Bismarck 


and the Prussian Liberals: 
THE BACKGROUND TO A CENTENARY 


The German Progressive Party was founded in 1861; but “ the 
Liberals desired the unification of Germany so ardently that they were willing to 
forego their political ambitions when Bismarck gained unification 
at the point of the sword.” 


By F. L. CARSTEN 





Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 

PRINCE OTTO VON BISMARCK (1815-1898): “ the 

victor in the constitutional conflict, and parliament was 
forced to admit it” 


German Liberals failed to unite Germany. 

The National Assembly at Frankfurt, after 
many months of deliberation, had worked out a 
constitution; it envisaged a smaller Germany, 
without Austria, and with the Imperial dignity 
hereditary in the House of Hohenzollern. But 
when the Imperial throne was offered to King 
Frederick William IV of Prussia by a delega- 
tion of the Frankfurt Assembly, he declined to 
accept a Crown “ baked of dirt and clay.” 
Dislike of popular sovereignty caused him to 
turn down an offer that, if accepted, would have 
solved the German problem in a liberal sense. 
The popular risings in favour of the constitu- 
tion that broke out in many parts of Germany 
during the spring of 1849 were defeated by the 
Prussian army, under the command of the 
King’s brother, William, later the Emperor 
William I. The rump of the National Assembly 
was dissolved by force. Thus ended the dreams 
of a Germany united by popular effort under 
the black, red and gold colours and liberal 
leadership. 

This defeat of liberal aspirations was brought 
about not only by Prussian military strength, 
but also by disunity among the Liberals them- 
selves. The large majority of the Liberals at 
Frankfurt were moderates, aiming at the 
foundation of a German _ constitutional 
monarchy, and not at social and political revo- 
lution; but there was a minority of radicals and 
revolutionaries whose policy of provoking 
revolts and mutinies frightened the rest. Their 
policy drove the majority towards the right and 
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inclined it to seek a compromise with the forces 
of the old order. These fears among the 
moderates, although hardly justified, were one 
of the fundamental causes of the defeat of the 
revolution in 1849. 

It was a defeat that had lasting consequences. 
Many people were beginning to doubt whether 
it was possible to achieve unity and liberty 
together: if this should prove impossible, might 
not liberty have to be sacrificed to unity? The 
moderates no longer believed in their own 
strength and were looking towards Prussia to 
provide the leadership which Germany lacked. 
In contrast with the period before 1848, 
Prussia now possessed a constitution, and the 
King of Prussia was no longer an absolute ruler. 
It is true that the rights of the Prussian Landtag 
were closely circumscribed and that ministers 
were not responsible to it, but to the King. 
Yet the second chamber, elected on the basis 
of a franchise that strongly favoured the 
propertied classes, served as a platform for the 
expression of liberal demands and aspirations. 
If the King of Prussia would make some con- 
cessions and reform the Prussian government 
and administration according to the needs of the 
time, he could create conditions in which 
Prussia might take the lead in Germany and 
unite the country through her example. 

Politically, there was much wishful thinking 
in this conception of the Prussian monarchy, 
for the Prussian constitution was little more 
than a fig-leaf for absolutism. The State was 
still ruled by the bureaucracy, and its com- 
manding positions were still occupied by 
members of the Prussian nobility. This applied 
especially to the Prussian army, which had 
successfully weathered the storms of 1848. 
The officers formed an “ exclusive special caste, 
the first Estate in the country,” as a Liberal 
deputy put it in 1861. The guards regiments 
were officered exclusively by noblemen; so 
were ninety per cent of the cavalry, and seventy 
per cent of the infantry regiments. Over ninety 
per cent of the generals were nobles. This state 
of affairs was likely to continue, since most of 
the future officers were educated in the cadet 
schools, where all liberal influences were 
eradicated and the spirit of superiority over 
mere civilians was inculcated in the pupils. 

Liberal hopes were particularly unrealistic 
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with regard to the King, whom they expected to 
initiate the reform of the Prussian State. After 
the shock of March 1848, the policy of Frederick 
William IV had become openly reactionary. 
The course adopted by the ministry of Otto von 
Manteuffel, which dominated the last years of 
the reign, was a mixture of arbitrary police 
measures with intrigues and infringements of 
the law and the constitution. Therefore—as so 
often in the course of Prussian history—Liberal 
hopes concentrated on the person of the heir 
to the throne, the King’s brother William. 
His accession was hailed as the beginning of a 
“ new era,” the name given to the ministry he 
appointed in place of that of von Manteuffel. 
Yet there was little justification for these soar- 
ing hopes. William, as a second son, had not 
been expected to become King, nor educated 
to fill that position, but had received his training 
in the army: he was first of all a Hohenzollern, 
and then an officer. Military affairs was the 
only field in which he trusted his own judgment. 
He did not understand politics; the aspirations 
of the Liberals were and remained as alien to 
him as they had been in 1848, when he belonged 
to the extreme reactionaries. He was convinced 
that he ruled by divine right and was deter- 
mined to preserve his powers, among which 
the absolute control of the armed forces held 
pride of place. 

In a different sphere, however, Prussian 
leadership of Germany was daily being realized: 
that of economic development. Through the 
decision of the Great Powers, taken at the 
Congress of Vienna, Prussia had acquired large 
provinces on the Rhine and the Ruhr, where 
in the eighteenth century she had owned only 
small and scattered territories. Soon the com- 
ing of the industrial revolution transformed 
these regions beyond recognition and created 
an arsenal of modern industry greater than any- 
where else on the Continent; meanwhile, in 
Berlin and other eastern towns, too, indus- 
trialization was making rapid progress, especi- 
ally in the 1850’s and 1860’s. In the Prussian 
Saar, the output of coal multiplied eighteen 
times between 1820 and 1860. Railway con- 
struction forged ahead equally quickly in 
Prussia, the length of line open to traffic multi- 
plying by seven between 1844 and 1860. The 
industrial spirit even invaded the domains of 








noble power, the “ knights’ estates,” on many 
of which sugar refineries, breweries, brick kilns, 
saw mills, flour mills, etc., were established. 
Clearly a “‘ new era,” in a sense quite different 
from the meaning given to it in 1861, had 
dawned in Prussia. 

Yet it was precisely with this new industrial 
and bourgeois spirit that William was most out 
of tune. The society of the old, rural Prussia 
he was able to understand; he loved the simple, 
patriarchal relationships between the landlords 
and the peasants, who had but recently emerged 
from serfdom. This God-given order of things, 
of which he was the divinely appointed guardian, 
must be defended against the new spirit of 
Mammon and criticism. While the King knew 
many prominent members of the middle classes, 
he remained surrounded by noblemen, such as 
his adjutants, von Alvensleben and von Man- 
teuffel, whose feudal and anti-liberal views in- 
fluenced him strongly. To them, all Liberals 
were revolutionaries and “ reds ” who aimed at 
the overthrow of the monarchy. Yet the mere 
fact that a new ministry was appointed by 
William when he became regent in place of his 
insane brother, and that this new ministry did 
not attempt to influence the elections of 1858, 
resulted in a sweeping victory for the moderate 
Liberals. They gained with 210 seats a large 
majority in the second chamber, while the right- 
wing Conservatives declined from 236 to 59 
seats, hardly more than the 58 of the Catholics. 
This Liberal victory had been won on the basis 
of the three-class franchise: the respectable 
bourgeois and property owners—only those 
paying direct taxes were entitled to vote—had 
voted Liberal, not the famous “ rabble” 
beloved of all reactionaries. The following 
years saw the outbreak of an open conflict 
between the Crown and the majority of the 
second chamber. 

The conflict was caused by a bill for the re- 
form of the Prussian army which was submitted 
to parliament by the government in 1860. It 
was a project dear to the heart of Prince William, 
intended to increase the size of the regular army 
in proportion to the growth of the population, 
and to make it more efficient from the military 
point of view. According to the Army Act of 
1814, the recruits had to serve for three years 
with the Line and, after that, for two years with 
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the reserve. They were then transferred to the 
Landwehr, a separate reserve army with its own 
officers, which in case of mobilization was to 
supplement the regular army, but as in- 
dependent units. Thus General von Boyen, 
the author of the Army Act, had hoped to asso- 
ciate the people with the army and to create a 
citizens’ force, to keep alive the feeling of 
patriotism and the spirit of the War of Libera- 
tion. The Landwehr was a more democratic 
force than the regular army, and its officers— 
in contrast with those of the army—were mainly 
of middle-class origin, hence popular with the 
Liberals, but looked down upon by the profes- 
sional soldiers. In addition, when mobilized in 
1849 on account of the revolutionary disorders 
in the west and south of Germany, the 
Landwehr units had proved much less reliable 
than those of the Line. In the opinion of 
General von Roon, the Minister of War, the 
Landwehr, therefore, “lacked the true, real, 
strong military spirit, . . . this bellicose ardour, 
this fire, this warmth for the earnest execution 
of their bloody and painful duty in case of 
war...” 
The bill for the reform of the army proposed 
to abolish the separate status of the Landwehr 
and its officer corps, the members of which 
were to become officers of the reserve. Service 
with the Line, which had been reduced from 
three to two years in 1833, was to be restored 
to three, and that with the reserve extended 
from two to five years. The number of recruits 
to be called up annually for service with the 
regular army was to be increased from 40,000 
to 63,000. This increase and the extension of 
the period of service would make it possible to 
eliminate the Landwehr units from the front- 
line army and to leave the older classes at home 
in case of mobilization; the army would become 
more reliable, more suitable for the conduct of 
an offensive war. Yet the reform entailed an 
increase of the total annual expenditure by one- 
third, a sum of nine million thalers, and of 
another five millions at the outset. The govern- 
ment used the mobilization caused by the war 
of 1859 between Italy and Austria to start the 
reform measures, and submitted to the Prussian 
parliament a budget envisaging the continua- 
tion of the reform in 1860. In that year a bill 
for the reorganization of the army was also 
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introduced, but the second chamber only passed 
a provisional budget, granting the necessary 
means for one year. In 1861 the second 
chamber again emphasized that it had not 
accepted the plan of military reorganization and 
had only granted the required means pro- 
visionally. 

The Liberals did not object to the proposed 
increase of the army, but to the change in the 
réle and importance of the Landwehr and to the 
disappearance of its separate officer corps, to 
which they were strongly attached for political 
and sentimental reasons. The real issue was not 
whether the army should become more efficient, 
but whether it should continue to be a strong- 
hold of reaction, divorced from the liberal 
tendencies of the age: traits that were to be 
enhanced by the planned reorganization. For 
the Prussian nobility this was a vital question. 
Since the eighteenth century, its younger sons 
used to serve as officers, for noble estates were 
entailed and no other suitable career was open 
to young noblemen. Most of the noble families 
were far from rich and depended on the govern- 
ment to uphold their economic and social 
position. The army conflict in Prussia was at 
the same time a social conflict between a rising 
middle class and a declining nobility. This was 
clearly perceived at the time. Thus the his- 
torian of the foundation of the German Empire 
of 1871, Professor von Sybel, said in 1862: 
“in internal affairs, the great conflict of our 
time is not a conflict between Crown and parlia- 
ment, but one between the excessive privileges 
of the nobility and the free right of merit.” 
Another moderate Liberal declared: “it is a 
struggle about principles . . . a struggle of the 
burghers versus the Junkers.” 

To give a lead to the liberal and national 
hopes of the middle classes, the German 
Progressive Party was founded in 1861. It was 
inspired by the achievement of Italian unity in 
the preceding years and aimed at a liberal solu- 
tion of the German question. It was not 
opposed to the King and the monarchy, nor was 
it anti-Prussian, as was clearly stated in its 
programme: “‘ The existence and greatness of 
Prussia depend upon the firm unification of 
Germany, which cannot be brought about with- 
out a strong central power exercised by 
Prussia and without a representation of the 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM IV, Kingof Prussia (1840-1861): 
when offered the Imperial throne, he refused to accept 
a Crown “ baked of dirt and clay ”’ 





Prussia against Denmark: the war of 1864. At the end of the year, wrote an observer: ‘‘ In Berlin 
the population on the whole shares the views of Herr von Bismarck. They are filled with military 
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glory, and the spirit of voracity, which has long been dormant, is awakening.”’ From “* The Illustrated 


London News 


” 


people . One of its leaders, Max von 
Forckenbeck, in an election speech, expressly 
denied “ that the Progressive Party has striven 
for a government by the majority of the second 
chamber or has wanted to infringe upon the 
rights of the King. Under the entirely different 
social conditions of Prussia a government by 
parliamentary majority as in England is neither 
possible nor desirable for freedom.” Only 
some of the more radical Liberals aimed at the 
introduction of ministerial responsibility. The 
Progressive Party was not a radical but a 
moderate party, nor was it opposed to a com- 
promise on the military issue. Its leaders 


perceived that, by “ provisionally” granting 
the means for the reorganization of the army, 





” 


they had taken their stand on weak ground; 
for, meanwhile, the new regiments had been 
established, the officers had been commissioned, 
and the Landwehr units had been broken up. 
This could not be undone without severe 
damage to the military strength of Prussia, 
and without completely antagonizing the King, 
who regarded the reorganization of the army 
as falling entirely within his field of competence. 
It was only after all attempts at a compromise 
had failed that the second chamber in 1862, 
for the first time, refused to sanction any means 
for the reorganization of the army and approved 
military expenditure only to the extent it had 
been granted before the reforms. 

The King and his advisers were more 
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sharply opposed to any compromise than the 
majority of the deputies. As early as 1860, 
William was accusing the deputies of lack of 
patriotism because they were against his 
military reforms. He regarded them as 
“enemies and revolutionaries . . . because they 
are aiming at the limitation of the highest 
attribute of royalty, the war command.” When, 
in April 1861, some of the Liberal ministers 
urged the King to make certain concessions in 
the constitutional field, General von Roon, 
the Minister of War, wrote to him that the 
parliamentary antecedents of these ministers 
imposed party duties upon them that were in- 
compatible with their duties towards His 
Majesty: he should make his royal will felt and 
thus “‘ break the chains of the eagle; the King 
by the grace of God remains, at the head of his 
people, the centre of gravity in the state, master 
of the country, unfettered by miuisterial 
guardians and parliamentary majorities . . .” 
Three times in the course of two years the 
government resorted to a dissolution to break 
the deadlock between Crown and parliament 
and to redress the parliamentary balance in its 
favour. Each time the Progressives were 
returned ‘as the strongest party, possessing, 
together with their Liberal allies, an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the second chamber. The pro- 
government Conservatives, on the other hand, 
were reduced to the size of a splinter party, 
with but ten seats in 1862 and 38 in 1863, this 
increase being due to political and social 
pressure in the rural areas: teachers and officials 
were threatened with disciplinary measures 
unless they voted Conservative, and people 
were censured, fined or dismissed from their 
appointments on political grounds. It was of no 
avail. The overwhelming majority voted 
Liberal, whether they were Protestants or 
Catholics, Germans or non-Germans, living in 
towns or villages. ‘‘ The result of the elections 
in Pomerania,”’ General von Roon was informed 
by his nephew after the election of 1861, “‘ was 
decided solely by the peasants, who . . . take an 
attitude most decidedly against us . . . The 
meetings were stormy everywhere—they 
hardly listened to me, they were like people 
enchanted! ...” This is remarkable, indeed, 
if one remembers how strongly to the right the 
rural areas of Prussia voted in later years. 
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The largest group among the deputies were 
the legal officials, followed closely by the land- 
owners; third in importance came the other 
officials, and fourth, merchants and indus- 
trialists; all other groups were of minor im- 
portance. Members of the leading social 
groups of the old Prussia, the civil servants and 
the land-owners, were the leaders of the move- 
ment for liberal reform and German unity. 
Prominent among them were liberal noblemen, 
judges and university professors. Yet the 
Progressive Party was not merely a party of 
notabilities, but enjoyed mass support among 
workers as well as peasants. There were many 
popular societies, singing and cultural associa~ 
tions, sports and rifle clubs, which provided the 
party with a mass basis. The singers’ festival 
of September 1859 was attended by about 
twelve hundred singers and twenty to twenty- 
five thousand visitors, among them many 
peasants and other country people. There was 
much “excited political discussion” that 
centred around one subject: “ national party, 
reform of the Landtag, unity under the leader- 
ship of Prussia.” 

In spite of their numerical strength, the 
Progressives had no idea how to achieve their 
aims against a determined government, and no 
means of gaining victory. They rejected the 
weapon that might have brought success: 
refusal to pay taxes. On the contrary, the 
economic progress of Prussia was so quick 
that mounting tax returns facilitated the work 
of the government and paid for the reorganiza- 
tion of the army. After the experiences of 1848, 
the Liberals abhorred revolution on principle. 
As Professor von Sybel put it in 1863 in a letter 
to a friend: “ You would not find in the whole 
of Prussia anyone who did not regard open 
violence as foolish and criminal, since ‘it would 
be suppressed immediately.” And in another 
letter: “‘ the régime will last until the army 
declares for the constitution, or until it is 
defeated in a foreign war—unless the same luck 
happened to us that happened to the English in 
1688 with the Prince of Orange: dissension 
within the highest circles, for example, a 
declaration of the Crown Prince in favour of 
the constitution.” It is true that the Crown 
Prince disapproved of the anti-liberal policy 
of the government; but he was far too obedient 


























BISMARCK at his country house, 1882: ‘‘ when it became clear . . 
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. that it was Bismarck, and not the 


Liberals, who was achieving German unity,” his opponents “‘ were confronted with the choice of either 
remaining in doctrinaire opposition or of accepting what he was presenting to them” 


and respectful towards his father, far too con- 
scious of his duty as a Hohenzollern and an 
officer, ever to speak publicly in favour of a 
change of government. It was, indeed, a 
broken reed on which these hopes were pinned. 
True enough, a defeat abroad would probably 
have led to the collapse of the autocratic régime 
at home—as it had done in 1806. This time, 
however, there was no Napoleon to defeat the 
Prussian army, but victory followed upon 
victory, and these victories sealed the fate of 
the Liberals. 

Before this occurred, startling changes took 
place on the domestic front. King William, 
who was thinking of abdicating in favour of his 
son, was finally prevailed upon by General von 
Roon to appoint Otto von Bismarck as Prime 
Minister of Prussia. In 1848 Bismarck had been 
conspicuous for his reactionary views; a self- 
appointed spokesman of the extreme right, he 
had intended to march on the revolutionary 
capital at the head of his peasants. According 
to his version, the King, when Bismarck’s 
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appointment as a minister was suggested by a 
reactionary group at the royal court, had 
written against his name: “ only suitable when 
the bayonets rule without any limitations.” 
Later, Bismarck had held various diplomatic 
posts, but never a high government office. 
King William, cautious and legitimist by nature, 
deeply distrusted his revolutionary aims in the 
field of foreign policy: to him, Bismarck was a 
Jacobin. During the decisive interview in 
September 1862, he attempted to make Bis- 
marck agree to a programme that would have 
tied his hands. This Bismarck had no intention 
of accepting. He explained to his master that 
the only real issue was “ rule by the King, or 
parliamentary government,” a formula with 
which William fully agreed. He was entirely 
won over by Bismarck’s declaration of allegi- 
ance: “‘ I would rather go under with my King 
than leave Your Majesty in the lurch in the 
fight against parliamentary domination.” No 
concessions to the majority: Bismarck under- 
took, if need be, to govern against the second 
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chamber and without a budget. As he declared 
in one of the committees of the Landtag a week 
after his appointment: “ the great questions of 
the time are not decided by speeches and 
majority resolutions—that was the great mis- 
take of 1848 and 1849—but through iron and 
blood.” One of his chief opponents, von 
Forckenbeck, sorrowfully wrote to his wife: 
“ Bismarck-Schénhausen, that means: govern- 
ment without budget, rule of the sword at 
home, war abroad. I believe him to be the most 
dangerous minister for Prussia’s freedom and 
happiness.” 

Although the Prussian constitution stated 
quite unequivocally that the budget had to be 
fixed annually by law and to be passed by the 
two houses of parliament, Bismarck claimed 
that, if agreement between the Crown and 
parliament was not reached, the constitution did 
not contain any provision as to what was to 
happen. Thus there was a gap. The second 
chamber had just voted against the budget pro- 
posed by the government and had passed one 
that eliminated all expenditure for the re- 
organization of the army. This had been duly 
rejected by the first chamber in which govern- 
ment influence was paramount, so that no budget 
existed at all. Yet the government continued to 
levy taxes and to spend the money collected on 
the reorganization of the army and other 
purposes, just as if a budget had been voted. 
Judges and other officials opposed to this policy 
were disciplined or dismissed. Censorship was 
imposed upon the press—a decree that the 
Landtag by an overwhelming majority declared 
to be unconstitutional. In September 1863— 
one year after Bismarck had taken office—the 
Landtag was once more dissolved. Strong 
government pressure was brought to bear upon 
the electors to obtain a favourable result; but 
only 38 deputies loyal to the government were 
elected, while the Liberal opposition mustered 
253, hardly less than in the previous year. The 
police régime instituted by Bismarck had not 
achieved the hoped-for results. A few weeks 
later, at the beginning of 1864, the session of 
the Landtag was closed. Clearly, different 
methods were required to bring about a change 
of the political climate. 

This was achieved by the two wars that 
Bismarck fought in 1864 and in 1866, against 


Denmark and against Austria. The wars not 
only brought victory and thus justified the re- 
organization of the Prussian army from a 
military point of view, but they showed the 
way to the solution of the German problem 
“through iron and blood.” Austria was 
expelled from Germany and the North German 
Confederation was founded, entirely dominated 
by Prussia, with King William as its president 
and Bismarck as its Chancellor: the precursor 
of the German Empire of 1871. These events 
completely changed the internal political situa- 
tion in Prussia. On the day of the battle of 
Sadowa, new elections were held which resulted 
in a severe defeat of the Progressives and their 
Liberal allies; they lost 105 of their 253 seats, 
while the Conservatives increased their’s from 
38 to 142. At new elections, held in 1867, the 
Liberal defeat was even more catastrophic: the 
opposition succeeded in retaining only 70 seats, 
while the number of Conservatives grew from 
142 to 181. 

What is even more important, a new liberal 
party, the National Liberals, was formed which 
supported Bismarck’s solution of the German 
question and throughout remained more 
national than liberal. At the elections of 1867, 
this new party gained 55 seats in the old 
Prussian provinces and 46 in the newly 
annexed ones, in both cases considerably more 
than the Progressives, who only mustered a 
total of 48 deputies. National enthusiasm 
triumphed over liberal and constitutional 
aspirations. In September 1866, after the con- 
clusion of the war against Austria, the Landtag 
passed an indemnity law which sanctioned the 
measures taken by Bismarck’s government 
during the preceding years; it consented, after 
the event, to the state expenditure of the years 
without a budget, and therewith to the re- 
organization of the army that had been under- 
taken against the decisions of parliament. Thus 
the Landtag admitted that it had been at fault, 
while Bismarck had been justified in pursuing 
his anti-parliamentary policy. Bismarck was the 
victor in the constitutional conflict, and parlia- 
ment was forced to admit it. 

The political climate of Prussia changed 
quickly and completely. As early as 1864, the 
Hanoverian political leader, Rudolf von Ben- 
nigsen, reported full of misgiving: “In the 
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WILLIAM I, King of Prussia (1861-1888), proclaimed Emperor of Germany at Versailles in January 


1871. 


north (of Germany) agreement with Bismarck 
—that is the adulation of military power and 
diplomatic success—grows in a frightening 
way.” Another observer wrote at the end of 
the year: “In Berlin the population on the 
whole shares the views of Herr von Bismarck. 
They are filled with military glory, and the 
spirit of voracity which has been long dormant 
is awakening.” Three successful wars within 
seven years brought about a veneration of 
martial glory and military might such as 
Prussia had never seen. From Prussia this 
spirit began to spread into the other parts of 
Germany. Upon the conquest of Germany by 
Prussia, there followed a spiritual conquest, the 
effects of which were to last into the twentieth 
century. 

The Liberals desired the unification of 
Germany so ardently that they were willing to 
forego their political ambitions when Bismarck 
gained unification at the point of the sword. 
The foundation of a strong German Empire 
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opened such vistas of economic expansion that 
the middle classes were reconciled to Bismarck’s 
methods and to their own political defeat. 
Having to choose between unity and liberty 
they chose unity—to their own economic 
advantage. German liberalism never regained 
the strength that it had possessed in 1848 and 
in the early 1860’s. It remained split into a 
number of minor parties that either accepted 
Bismarck’s masterful leadership or remained in 
doctrinaire opposition. Many of the former 
Liberal leaders—such as the famous historians 
von Sybel and Treitschke—made their peace 
with Bismarck and became his most ardent 
prophets and propagandists. 

Why was the collapse of the Liberal opposi- 
tion so sudden and so complete? That this was 
not due to official pressure and persecution is 
proved by the fact that such measures had been 
successfully withstood for several years, and 
that in spite of them the opposition had gained 
victories in open elections, without a ballot 
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Nor was the collapse due to disunity among the 
Liberals—as in 1848-49, when the moderates 
had been driven to the right by the super- 
radicalism of the small extreme left. In the 
1860’s, the Progressives were united and not 
threatened by a radical movement. Ferdinand 
Lassalle’s German Workers’ Party was as yet 
too small to present such a threat, and unable to 
wield any influence so long as the three-class 
franchise lasted. It is true that Bismarck toyed 
with the idea of allying with Lassalle to defeat 
the Progressives, of playing off the lower against 
the middle classes. Yet this never materialized, 
and there is no evidence that the workers were 
willing to swallow the bait if it had been offered. 
On the contrary, Bismarck’s policy of repres- 
sion succeeded in uniting the opposition against 
his arbitrary policy. When it became clear, 
however, that it was Bismarck, not the Liberals, 
who was achieving German unity, they were 
confronted with the choice of either remaining 





MAX VON FORCKENBECK (1821-1892): one of the 

leaders of the Progressive Party, founded in 1861 “ to 

give a lead to the liberal and national hopes of the 
middle classes...” 


in doctrinaire opposition or of accepting what 
he was presenting to them. The majority then 
chose the latter course, and only a minority 
remained faithful to their principles. Faced 
with a similar alternative, the Liberals of any 
other European country might have made the 
same choice. It has also to be remembered that 
Prussian liberalism was of very recent growth, 
with strong roots only in certain provinces, 
especially in the Rhineland, which had become 
Prussian only fifty years earlier. The existence 
of an absolute government with strong powers 
of police control, and the existence of serfdom 
until the early nineteenth century, had stifled 
the growth of an independent middle class. 
Hence there was no real Liberal tradition. 
When Bismarck took a leaf out of their book 
and fulfilled at least part of their programme, 
only the very faithful Liberals—and perhaps 
the less realistic—refused to accept the gift that 
he was offering. 





“The great 
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. one between the excessive 
privileges of the nobility and the free right of merit” 
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BY JULIAN SYMONS 








In the year of South African crisis, 1899, 
Buller, once regarded as the ablest of 
British commanders, was stricken by a 


strange failure of nerve. 


T TWELVE MINUTES PAST TWO on the 
afternoon of October 14th, 1899, Sir 
Redvers Buller left Waterloo Station on 

his way to South Africa, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British armies in the field against 
the Boers. The Duke of Cambridge and Lord 
Wolseley, the past and present Commanders- 
in-Chief of the Army, were there, with the 
Prince of Wales, to bid him goodbye, and these 
three followed Buller to his saloon. “ A few 
words and a hasty grasp of hands between the 
Prince of Wales and Sir Redvers Buller, and 
the train, under the charge of Mr. Holmes, 
assistant superintendent, was in motion.” 

Buller was at this time nearly sixty years old, 
and even those who disliked his brusque speech 
and overbearing manner thought that he was 
the most able General in the British Army. As 
far back as 1885, Lord Esher had noted in his 
Journal: “ Buller is said to be the best man— 
take him all round—in the British Army. Not a 
very pleasant fellow.” Two years later, Buller, 
after having failed utterly in South Africa, had 
been relieved of his command and retired on 
half pay. His name has come down to us as 
that of a classically incompetent General and 
an extremely stupid man. The verdict is not 
quite just. Despite his appearance and manner, 
Buller was neither stupid nor illiberal; and it 
was less incompetence than a failure of nerve 
that caused his disasters in the field. 

Redvers Henry Buller was one of the eleven 
children of a wealthy Devonshire squire, owner 
of the manor of Downes, near Crediton. The 
wealthy squire was also a Liberal M.P. and a 
staunch supporter of free trade; and so far as 
Buller himself had any political feelings, they 
inclined towards Liberalism. Like his father, 


SIR REDVERS BULLER (1839-1908), as seen by a patriotic 
war artist during the South African War. “ Buller 
is the man for Tommy Atkins .. .” 
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he was always on easy terms with working 
people. There was no military tradition in the 
family, and Redvers’ enlistment in the Army 
was a considerable gesture of independence. 
At the age of eighteen, he was gazetted Ensign 
in the 2nd Battalion of the 6oth Rifles. He 
made on the whole an unfavourable impression 
upon those who knew him in the early years of 
his Army life. He was a big country boy, 
ruddy-faced and small-eyed, uncouth and 
argumentative. He had immense physical 
strength, although his movements were slightly 
hampered by the effects of an accident just 
before he joined the Army, when he cut his 
right leg so badly that amputation was suggested. 

Few of his senior officers can have thought 
that this country clodhopper, whose speech was 
rendered slightly indistinct by the fact that two 
of his front teeth had been knocked out by a 
kick from a horse, had a promising future; but 
Buller made his way by force of personality. 
Some of his exploits, while on foreign service 
in China, India, and for seven years in Canada, 
quickly became legendary. Tales were told of 
his picking up a big foxhound under each arm, 
when they were floundering in soft Canadian 
snow, and carrying them to a harder surface; 
of his hurling a chair through a glass door at an 
officer who had annoyed him by watching a game 
of billiards; of his skill in guiding boats through 
the rapids on the Red River Expedition, when 
even the expert Canadian voyageurs were hesi- 
tant; of his capacity for carrying enormous 
loads. It was on this slightly farcical expedi- 
tion, to punish a French Canadian who, from a 
trading station near Winnipeg, claimed pos- 
session of the whole country, that Buller first 
came to the notice of the expedition’s leader, 
Colonel Wolseley. “‘ He was the only man of us 
with any rank who could carry a 100-Ib. barrel 
of pork on his back,” Wolseley wrote after- 
wards. “‘ He could mend a boat and have her 
back in the water with her crew and all her 
stores on board whilst many would have been 
still making up their minds what to do.” When 
Wolseley, now Sir Garnet, was chosen three 
years later to command the Ashanti expedition, 
he asked for Buller and made him head of the 
Intelligence Department. It may be thought 
that the task of punishing a native king was not 
a difficult one; but it was in such wars that 


Victorian military reputations were made. 
Success in the Ashanti War was brilliant and 
complete; and thereafter Buller was part of the 
“Wolseley Ring” of favoured officers who 
were to occupy positions of power, at the War 
Office and in command, for more than a quarter 
of a century. He added some stories to the 
legend by his reckless courage in fighting the 
Kaffirs and Zulus in South Africa, where he 
was awarded the Victoria Cross for his gallantry 
in going back under fire to rescue wounded men, 
and further distinguished himself in the Egyp- 
tian Wars against the Mahdi. He was promoted 
Major-General. “ All look to you,” Wolseley 
wrote to him, “as the coming man in our 
army.” 

The good opinions held of Buller were en- 
hanced by the years he now spent at the War 
Office, three as Quartermaster-General and 
seven as Adjutant-General. Indian Army 
officers, members of the “ Roberts Ring,”’ who 
were always left out in the cold when important 
appointments were made, considered Buller 
as an “evil genius” at the War Office; but 
he sponsored many important reforms. Like 
Wolseley himself, and like some other members 
of the ring, he was a brilliant organizer and also, 
rather surprisingly, a good committee man. 
His most permanent achievement as a soldier 
was the reorganization of the Army’s supply and 
transport, and the creation of the Royal Army 
Service Corps. When, at last, the Duke of 
Cambridge, who had been the chief obstacle to 
reform in the Army, was most unwillingly com- 
pelled to retire, the Liberal Government of 
Lord Rosebery offered the position to Buller. 
He stressed his own inferiority to Wolseley, 
and refused the appointment. Wolseley, how- 
ever, was anathema to the Liberals, who 
detested equally his Jingoism and his intellec- 
tual arrogance, and at last Buller agreed to 
become Commander-in-Chief. The commis- 
sion appointing him was ready when, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, the Government fell, and 
the Unionist Government of Lord Salisbury, 
which succeeded the Liberals, appointed 
Wolseley. “I confess that nothing I have 
heard has ever given me such unaffected 
pleasure,” Buller wrote to Wolseley. “ For not 
only do I know that you are the best man for it: 
but also from personal reasons of long affection 
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for and trust in you I wished you to get it.” 
Wolseley, who was at this time paranoically 
suspicious of almost everybody, distrusted the 
part played by Buller during these intricate 
negotiations; but he was wrong to do so. The 
generosity and dogged faithfulness of Buller’s 
nature are perfectly expressed by the incident. 


When Buller was appointed to command the 
forces in South Africa, there was an over- 
whelming consensus of opinion that he was the 
right, and indeed the only, man for the job. 
Queen Victoria liked him; her son, the Duke of 
Connaught, who would have been her first 
choice for the South African command, thought 
Buller “one of the most honest and straight- 
forward Englishmen 1 know.” Wolseley, of 
course, favoured his appointment; and, al- 
though he was disliked both by Salisbury and 
by the Secretary of State for War, Lord Lans- 
downe, they regarded his selection as inevitable. 
In an article published at the time of the 
appointment, Edmund Gosse made the claim 
that his friend, so far from being “‘ a mere iron 
instrument of warfare, from whom it would be 
extravagant to expect any of the agreeable 
virtues,” was a man of refined intellectual 
culture. He was “a good instinctive judge of 
literature,’ who could still quote pages of 
Scott’s verse romances, and never ventured on 
a campaign without volumes of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Bacon’s Essays and the Essays of Elia. 
Among the moderns, his favourites were 
Ruskin, Arnold and Meredith. Nor were his 
artistic interests confined to literature, for he 
had been an early lover of the Barbizon School. 
He could be “ trenchant and even fierce ” in 
conversation; but among those he liked “his 
geniality is often radiant.” 

Yet, for all this chorus of praise, the Buller 
appointed to the command in 1899 was not the 
Buller who had won so many honours in the 
seventies and eighties. Those years at the Horse 
Guards had thickened his waist, and given him a 
taste for good food, and even more for good 
wine. At a regimental dinner, Buller told 
Wolseley that his wife wanted to write to Lady 
Wolseley. “I told him your address which I 
am sure, with all the champagne he had on 
board, he is not likely to remember.” There 
was some indication, too, that self-indulgence 
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had impaired his judgment. In the summer 
manoeuvres of 1898, when Buller commanded 
one side and the Duke of Connaught the other, 
it was noticed with surprise that Buller was 
extremely reluctant to risk his men or to take 
any decision, and that the Duke got the better 
of the fighting every day. Ian Hamilton, a 
Roberts man and hence not friendly to Buller, 
was present at these manoeuvres, when the 
news came through of Kitchener’s victory at 
Omdurman: 
“I remember a luncheon party at a country 
house where all the Generals met and Buller with 
a very red face gobbled up all sorts of good things. 
I remember making the imprudent observation 
that the rising of this new star in the East had 
eclipsed that red-faced Martian. I remember 
that it was I who found myself eclipsed and 
excommunicated and generally extinguished 
because I had X-rayed a commander and found 
him too full of good things. This reminiscence 


will show the relative positions in 1898 of Buller 
and Kitchener.” 


Buller’s behaviour after his appointment in 
June 1899, wavered curiously from doubt to 
over-confidence. He told Lansdowne that he 
was not the man for the job, pointed out that 
he had never held an independent command, 
and suggested that he should be Chief of Staff 
to Wolseley. But the Government had had 
enough of Wolseley, and Lansdowne told 
Buller that everybody had recommended him. 
“ Well, no man should decline to try what he is 
worth,” Buller replied. “‘ I will do my best.” 
He then went in to Wolseley’s office, and told 
him of the appointment. General Lyttelton, a 
friend of both men, was in the room, and was 
startled to hear Buller say that he was sick of 
Africa, did not want the command and, if he 
were forced to take it, would return home as 
soon as possible. 

During the weeks before he left, Buller com- 
plained frequently about the inadequacy of the 
preparations that were being made. He got on 
badly with Lansdowne, and there was a conflict 
of evidence when both told their stories to the 
Royal Commission appointed after the end of 
the war; but there seems no doubt that Buller 
complained often and loudly about the way in 
which Lansdowne kept power in his own hands, 
and about his reluctance to make plans for a 
full-scale war. He also said that he had had no 
hand in the selection of his General Staff. 
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The Relief of Ladysmith, February 28th, 1900: BULLER meets WHITE, whom he had previously advised 
by telegram to surrender, “‘ making the best terms you can” 


When he visited Balmoral a few days before his 
departure, however, Buller sang a different 
tune. The Queen noted in her Journal that he 
had “ much that was interesting to say in his 
blunt, straightforward way ”; and she was re- 
assured to be told that the war was not likely to 
be a long business, and that he did not think 
there would be much hard fighting. To his 
friends at Balmoral he expressed even greater 
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confidence, saying that a man who could not 
win a war with the General Staff given to him 
must be a fool, and that his only fear was that 
the fighting would be over before his arrival at 
Cape Town. 

This fear was not realized. By the time he 
arrived in Cape Town, Mafeking and Kimber- 
ley were besieged on one side of the enormous 
battle area and, on the other side, in Natal, Sir 
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GENERAL LOUIS BOTHA (1862-1919) 


George White was shut up in Ladysmith with a 
force of several thousand men, including 
Buller’s Chief of Staff, General Hunter. The 
plan of campaign settled in England envisaged 
an advance by Buller through the Orange Free 
State with the Army Corps sent out from 
England; but, of course, it pre-supposed that 
White would be able to contain the Boers in 
Natal. At first, Buller meant to adhere to this 
plan; but the pressures of the various forces 
working on him was too great. Mafeking and 
Kimberley were calling for help, White was 
about to be invested in Ladysmith, and in the 
Cape itself the High Commissioner, Sir Alfred 
Milner, spoke gloomily of the colony reeking 
with treason. The whole thing was too much 
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for Buller. Four days after his arrival, he wrote 

a long letter to his brother Tremayne, which 
begins: 

“IT am in the tightest place I have ever been 

in. .. . I don’t know if I shall ever get out of it all 

right, and I think if I fail that it is fair my family 


should know afterwards what at any rate I had to 
say in my own defence.” 


The letter, which contains many bitter 
criticisms of Lansdowne, is remarkable in that 
it was written before Buller had failed in any 
way, and before there was any need for him to 
defend himself. It ‘must be one of the most 
curious premonitions of defeat in military 
history. 

Within a few days of his arrival, Buller 
changed his mind about the plan of campaign. 
He gave up the idea of advancing through the 
Orange Free State, and split up his Army 
Corps. Part of it was sent under Lord Methuen 
to relieve Kimberley; another part was kept to 
defend Cape Colony; and Buller himself went 
to join the main part of the Corps in Natal, in 
an attempt to relieve Ladysmith. He arrived at 
Pietermaritzburg on November 25th, and sent 
one of his Generals, Clery, up to superintend 
the organization of the attacking force, while 
spending a week himself in perfecting supply, 
transport and hospital arrangements. No 
General was ever more concerned for the wel- 
fare and comfort of his men than Buller. Sir 
Frederick Treves and the Principal Medical 
Officer, Sir Thomas Gallwey, testified to the 
care taken by Buller for the removal of wounded 
men from the battlefield and for their subse- 
quent care in large improvised field hospitals. 
He examined all projected hospital sites, and 
even sent messages to the medical staff before 
each engagement to tell them the number of 
casualties that might be expected. Supply 
arrangements were still more elaborate. Buller 
liked his food and drink, and habitually took 
with him several cases of champagne; but he 
was concerned also for the comfort of his men. 
He established Field Force Canteens which 
issued meals of fresh meat and vegetables to 
them after they came out of action. Further 
behind the lines were great tents where jam, 
cigarettes, scent and other things could be 
bought. This precursor of the Naafi was excel- 
lent in theory; but, in practice, it often slowed 
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down the movements of Buller’s troops to 
caterpillar pace. “‘ General Buller is the man 
for Tommy Atkins,” wrote one Fusilier who 
was transferred from Buller’s command to that 
of Roberts. “‘ You can always see him up along 
the fighting line, coaxing his men on, besides 
looking after the proper comforts which we are 
entitled to; but since we left him to join Roberts 
we have had to make shift with whatever we 
could get hold of.” 

It was more than a fortnight before Buller 
was ready to attack. The Boers, under Louis 
Botha, were entrenched in hilly country behind 
the Tugela River; Buller was on the open veldt 
in front of Colenso._ He examined the position, 
and decided that it was impregnable to frontal 
attack. His obvious tactic was a turning move- 
ment that would enable him to get behind the 
Boer forces and strike at their lines of com- 
munication; and this was what he decided on. 
The care that he had given to hospital and 
supply arrangements was not extended to map- 
ping and reconnaissance. The only map of the 
Colenso district was hurriedly drawn just before 
the battle; and no attempt was made to dis- 
cover the Boers’ positions by scouts or spies. 
Nevertheless, the general conception of turning 
the Boer flank was perfectly sound, and would 
no doubt have been successful. On December 
11th, Buller gave orders for an advance towards 
the point at which he intended to cross the 
Tugela, Potgieter’s Drift. He then learned that 
Methuen’s advance on Kimberley had failed, 
and that, in Cape Colony, General Gatacre, 
by a ludicrous piece of mismanagement, had 
lost more than six hundred men, who had sur- 
rendered to the Boers without firing a shot. 
Now Buller changed his mind. He decided to 
make a frontal attack on the position he had 
already called impregnable. 

The attack failed; but it need not have failed 
so disastrously as it did, had Buller’s conduct of 
it not been marked by an extraordinary over- 
confidence, followed by complete failure of 
nerve. The prime example of this was the use 
of Colonel Long’s guns. The Colonel, a be- 
liever in a theory then current among artillery 
officers that guns should be pushed forward 
ahead of infantry, advanced his field guns to 
within 1,200 yards of the Boer trenches, where 
they were exposed to murderous fire and were 


quickly rendered inactive. Buller not only failed 
to send up infantry to support the guns; after 
one unsuccessful attempt to get them away, he 
broke off the engagement and left the un- 
damaged guns, which comprised nearly half of 
his field artillery, to be taken by the Boers, who 
were still on the other side of the river. His 
personal courage was untouched—he was 
under heavy fire for a good deal of the time, 
and was severely bruised by a shell fragment— 
but emotionally he was shattered by an engage- 
ment that had cost him more than a thousand 
men, while the Boers lost less than a hundred. 
He sent a telegram to Lansdowne, saying that 
he thought he could not now relieve White, 
and that he ought to let Ladysmith go, and an- 
other to White suggesting that he should sur- 
render after “‘ firing away as much ammunition 
as you can and making the best terms you can.” 
White in Ladysmith, short of food but far from 
surrender, was astounded by the message, 
which he thought at first must be a Boer trick; 
and the Government were horrified. They 
sent an immediate reply saying that White’s 
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Spion Kop, January 23rd, 1900: men of the Dublin Fusiliers and Border Regiment rushing the Boer 
trenches. Buller’s failure at Spion Kop was caused by his bad relationship with his second-in- 
command, Sir Charles Warren. Picture from “‘ The Sphere” 
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surrender would be “a national disaster of the 
greatest magnitude,” and appointed Roberts 
Commander-in-Chief in Buller’s place. 

Wolseley, who—so difficult had become the 
relations between Government and War Office 
—had not been consulted about Roberts’s 
appointment, warned Lansdowne that Buller 
would certainly resign. It would have been 
better for his reputation had he done so. 
Instead, he accepted the appointment and made 
the second attempt to relieve Ladysmith that 
resulted in the tragi-farce of Spion Kop. 

The failure of this second attack was based 
on the bad relationship between Buller and his 
second-in-command, Sir Charles Warren, who 
had joined him after Colenso. So deep had 
become Buller’s distrust of his own ability that, 
having worked out the idea of another cumbrous 
but perfectly feasible turning movement, he 
abnegated control of the Army and put the 
whole operation into the hands of Warren. The 
two men were barely on speaking terms; and, 
while Warren crossed the Tugela and conducted 
the operation with a divisional staff, Buller with 
his much larger staff remained on the other side 
of the river, removed from the battle but offer- 
ing frequent critical suggestions. This divided 
command caused the principal catastrophe. In 
spite of Warren’s slowness—he was almost as 
much concerned as Buller about transport and 
supplies—he at length attacked and took the 
hill of Spion Kop. The point of attack was un- 
fortunate, for Spion Kop was the most formid- 
able hill in the line of the Tugela Heights and, 
partly because of the lack of maps, the troops 
succeeded in capturing only a section of it; but 
disaster was sparked off by Buller’s interference 
when the General in command on Spion Kop 
was killed. He sent a message to Warren saying: 
“ Unless you put some really good hard fighting 
man in command on the top, you will lose the 
hill. I suggest Thorneycroft.” Colonel 
Thorneycroft was subordinate to Brigadier 
Talbot Coke, who was on his way up the hill; 
but Warren interpreted the suggestion as an 
order, and sent a heliograph to Colonel Crofton, 
who had been in command, that Thorneycroft 
was now in command on the summit, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. He did not tell 
Talbot Coke. The confusion caused was such 
that, at one time, there were three men, fighting 
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on different parts of Spion Kop, each of whom 
thought he was in overall command. Although 
the British forces had ten times as many guns 
as the Boers, their ignorance of the conditions 
on and surrounding Spion Kop was such that 
they were unable to employ them to any effect. 
Thorneycroft, by contrast, was exposed to 
deadly Boer fire, and at last decided to order 
withdrawal from the hill. On the way down, he 
met a Brigade Major on Talbot Coke’s staff, 
who indignantly denied that Thorneycroft was 
in charge, or that retirement was necessary. 
They decided to signal to Warren for instruc- 
tions, but were unable to do so: there was no 
more oil in the lamp. Thorneycroft, who had 
been on the hill for more than twenty hours, 
had had enough. He withdrew. The Boers, 
who had themselves decided to abandon the 
position, were amazed by the British retirement, 
and wondered still more when, on the following 
day, Buller, at last taking command, ordered the 
retreat of the whole Army across the Tugela. 
The failure at Spion Kop did nothing to 
lower Buller’s prestige in the eyes of the troops. 
Roberts might write that “ whatever faults 
Warren may have committed, the failure must 
also be ascribed to the disinclination of the 
officer in supreme command to assert his 
authority,” Wolseley might say ironically that 
Buller had crossed the Tugela so often that he 
was known as the Ferryman; but the man on 
the spot knew better. Winston Churchill, who 
was there, paid tribute to Buller’s prestige: 


* Now, when things had come to this pass, 
Buller took personal command. He arrived on 
the field calm, cheerful, inscrutable as ever, rode 
hither and thither with a weary staff and a huge 
notebook, gripped the whole business in his strong 
hands, and so shook it into shape that we crossed 
the river in safety, comfort, and good order, with 
most remarkable mechanical precision, and with- 
out the loss of a single man or a pound of stores. 
. .. Buller himself—not Buller by proxy or Buller 
at the end of a _ heliograph—Buller himself 
managed it. He was the man who gave orders, the 
man whom the soldiers looked to.” 


Buller made one more abortive attack on the 
Boer lines, this one designed to capture a small 
flat-topped hill called Vaal Krantz, and push 
on from it to roll up the Boer line. This, again, 
was a well-devised scheme. But once the attack 
had begun he became nervous, and said to 
Lyttelton, whose brigade was the spearhead of 








the attack, that they had better put it off. With 
the greatest difficulty, Lyttelton induced him 
to agree to continuation of the attack. After the 
capture of Vaal Krantz, Lyttelton was told to 
withdraw. He ignored the message, hoping that 
the original plan would be carried out; but 
Buller simply withdrew all the other brigades 
involved and left Lyttelton’s men on the hill 
during the night and most of the next day 
before relieving him. Lyttelton went to report 
to Buller, who was at dinner. Buller asked 
what sort of time he had had. 

“ Very bad.” 

“* Wait a bit,” Buller said. He went into his 
tent and came out with a jorum of champagne. 
It was his specific against defeat. 

Once again, Buller retired beyond the 
Tugela. But a little more than three weeks 
later, in an attack that for the first time em- 
ployed more than a small fraction of the army, 
he swept aside the Boer defence and entered 
Ladysmith. It was typical of him that he made 
no attempt to pursue the Boers, on the ground 
that his men, most of whom seemed to the 
emaciated garrison to be looking remarkably fit, 
needed rest and refitments. Ian Hamilton, who 
had been in the garrison, expressed the frus- 
tration felt by many officers in a letter home. 


** Buller is no use. Officers and men have lost 
all confidence in Sir Reverse as they call him. 
I should think 100 of his army have been in to see 
me since I have been ill, and from General to 
subaltern they agree that he is as unsatisfactory as 
a General could be.” 


But Buller did not leave South Africa until 
October. It was thought, both by Roberts and 
by Lansdowne, that the shock to public opinion 
of his removal would be very great. When he 
came back, he was greeted by cheering crowds 
everywhere. Told by the Queen at Windsor 
that she feared there would be recriminations 
between the army leaders, he said firmly that 
they should never come from him; and the 
Government on their side modified the criti- 
cisms of him expressed by Roberts when pub- 
lishing the despatches, and omitted altogether 
the telegram to White. Buller went back to his 
old post as G.O.C. Aldershot. But too many 
people knew of the telegram’s existence, with- 
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out being certain of its exact contents; and his 
reappointment was greeted with a wave of 
newspaper criticism. Buller had always re- 
garded newspaper correspondents as his natural 
enemies—“ the rascal tried three times to inter- 
view me, but I knew too much for him, and he 
had to send off his report without even so much 
as getting a question into me,” he had written 
years earlier; and these attacks seem tem- 
porarily to have unsettled his mind. In an 
extraordinary speech at a public luncheon, he 
told of a call paid upon him recently by an 
** international spy,” who had told him that he 
had enemies. “‘ They mean to get you out of 
the way, they will get you out of the way, and 
you had better get out of it quickly,” the spy 
said. ‘‘ You have enough money to live upon, 
give up the Aldershot command.” Buller then 
told the guests that he was the best man in 
England to have the Aldershot command, and 
he challenged The Times, his severest critic, to 
name a better. He also referred to the White 
telegram in detail, and said he wished that it 
were published. 

The speech was regarded as unforgivable. 
Roberts (now Commander-in-Chief) and St. 
John Brodrick (now Secretary of State for War) 
agreed that Buller must go. He fought to the 
end. He demanded an interview with Brodrick, 
alone. Five minutes would be enough. “I 
only wish to ask you if you know one thing... 
which I think material to the issue; and it is a 
point that I should not like to bring out before 
others unless obliged to do so.” When Brod- 
rick unwillingly saw him, not for five but for 
seventy-five minutes, Buller abused Roberts 
and said that White had shown the surrender 
telegram to a lady. Invited to resign he refused 
to do so, and appealed to the King. On October 
22nd, 1901, he was relieved of his command. 

The dismissal made him, if anything, more 
popular than ever during the seven years he had 
to live. He retired to Downes and went rarely 
to formal functions; but when he did so he was 
greeted with an enthusiasm that embarrassed 
him. This feeling was strongest of all in Devon, 
and in 1905 an equestrian statue of him was 
unveiled in Exeter. On its base was the legend: 
HE SAVED NATAL. 
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| The New Heaven of Thomas Digges 


In 1576, an English mathematician and practical scientific expert attempted 
to revise the medieval picture of the universe with the help of the 
new Copernican theory. 


By MEYRICK H. CARRE 





Diagram of the medieval universe, showing the elementary, 
or sublunary, region, the celestial spheres, the primum mobile 
and the empyrean, or abode of fire 


BOUT THE YEAR 1540 a versatile and 

J itessions man named Leonard Digges 
succeeded to the family estate at Bar- 

ham, near Canterbury. His unusual talent 
for applying geometrical theory to navigation 
and gunnery was recognized early in his career. 
The treatises on practical mathematics which he 
published himself, and those which were edited 
by his son after his death, established his fame 
in England and abroad. Among these works 
was A Prognostication of Right Good Effect. 
It appeared first in 1553 and was frequently 
reprinted; it was still in popular demand in 
1639. The Prognostication was an almanack 
providing astronomical and astrological tables, 
descriptions of meteorological phenomena and 


an account of an instrument for telling the hour 
at any time of day or night. We shall meet this 
work again. Leonard Digges devised the 
earliest theodolite and, what is more interesting, 
he is credited with the construction of a tele- 
scope, some forty years before Galileo’s spy- 
glass. He had difficulty in publishing his ideas 
owing to his luckless activity with other gentle- 
men of Kent, in Wyatt’s rebellion. On the 
collapse of the insurrection, his family suffered 
the penalties of attainder which, however, were 
lifted on the accession of Elizabeth. 

Leonard Digges was a close friend of the 
renowned mathematician and astrologer, John 
Dee, who kept a large collection of books and 
instruments at Mortlake. To him Digges 
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entrusted the education of his son, Thomas, 
born about 1550. At a later period, Thomas 
declared his indebtedness to his father and Dee 
for the instruction he received in the mathe- 
matical arts during his “‘ most tender years.” 
His ability matched his opportunities, and Dee 
spoke of him as his own most worthy mathe- 
matical heir. His position in mathematics was 
established by the publication of Alae Seu 
Scalae Mathematicae in 1573. The work 
exhibits skill in applying trigonometry to 
astronomical problems, such as the determina- 
tion of stellar parallax. In the previous year, 
there had occurred a dramatic appearance in 
the heavens, the sudden spectacle of a splendid 
new star in the constellation of Cassiopeia. The 
interest aroused by the new star was deep; for 
the star had appeared in a region of the universe 
where change and decay could not occur, 
according to the accepted system of cosmology. 
Natural philosophers throughout Europe gazed 
anxiously on the portent. Thomas Digges 
observed the star with an interest peculiar to 
very few contemporary astronomers; he hoped 
to prove the truth of the extraordinary theory 
recently put forward by Copernicus, in which, 
in place of the earth, the sun was set at the 
centre of the universe. In the course of his dis- 
cussion, he drops valuable remarks on scientific 
method. He finds that the ancients proceeded 
from general theories to seek the parallaxes and 
distances of the stars. They ought to have pro- 
ceeded in inverse order, and from parallaxes, 
which have been observed and are known, they 
should have advanced to theories. By this 
method, it would not be at all difficult, he says, 
“ if this remarkable phenomenon,(the new star) 
should persist for a long time, to discern by 
exact judgment whether the earth lies quiet 
and immovable in the centre of the World.”? 
Elsewhere, he maintains that recordings by 
exact instruments and precise observations are as 
necessary as are mathematics for reaching truth. 
Further, he makes a plea for concerted action 
among the astronomers of all countries, in order 
to decide the true system of the universe. It 
cannot now be overlooked that the practical 
mathematicians of the sixteenth century, such 


1 Translated from Alae in F. R. Johnson, Astro- 
nomical Thought in Renaissance England, Baltimore, 
1937; P. 159. 
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as Dee, Digges and Hariot, asserted many 
points of scientific procedure long before the 
celebrated pronouncements of Bacon on these 
matters; and in their awareness of the place of 
mathematics in technology they were in advance 
of him. 

Digges became recognized as an expert in 
the physics of ballistics, fortification and naviga- 
tion, and was consulted by persons of authority 
in these fields. He undertook the arduous duties 
of overseer of the defences of Dover harbour, a 
task that occupied him for many years.” In his 
Memorial to the Queen touching the Port of 
Dover, drawn up about 1582, he writes: “I 
have myself seen and sounded all the Channels, 
Shelves and Roads there, and put them down 
exactly in a Plat”; a considerable feat of 
surveying and cartography. The practical 
and experimental spirit that governed his 
researches is shown in his attempt to verify his 
theory of the variation of the compass; he 
strongly dissented from the common view of 
the matter. He spent fifteen weeks at sea in 
order to demonstrate and test his ideas; but he 
returned from the voyage angry and dis- 
appointed. He was shocked at the careless 
methods of navigation that he had seen and, in 
his words, “ the gross usage and homely instru- 
ments ” prevailing on board. In the edition of 
his father’s Prognostication of 1576, he expressed 
his contempt for the presumption of ignorant 
mariners in meddling with the problem of 
compass variation, which was a matter for the 
skilled mathematician. A man like Sebastian 
Cabot, he remarked, could as easily solve the 
longtitude as an ox could fly from one mountain 
top to another. He concluded his discourse with 
a list of errors in navigation. There are hints of 
an important treatise on navigation in prepara- 
tion, in which he promised to describe new 
and infallible rules and instruments for direct- 
ing a vessel at sea. The work was not written; 
but Digges’ notes for it were used by later 
authorities on navigation, especially by Edward 
Wright. Meanwhile, his protests, strongly 
enforced by renewed threats of a Spanish in- 
vasion, had led to the establishment of a public 
lecture in mathematics in London for the 


2 In 1576 the English Ambassador to France had 
complained, after crossing the Channel, that the 
haven of Dover was in utter ruin. 
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benefit of train-band captains and master- 
mariners. Thus began that association between 
mathematics and the practical arts which con- 
tinued in the seventeenth century in the work 
of the professors at Gresham College, and 
appeared prominently in the first period of the 
Royal Society. 

Yet it is not for these pursuits that Thomas 
Digges has won renown in the history of ideas. 
His name is now linked with the great deve- 
lopments of the following century on account 
of other, more speculative, notions. Before I 
turn to these doctrines, I must mention that 
applied mathematics on land and sea were far 
from containing his remarkable energies. He 
enjoyed a long and vigorous political career. 
In the Parliament of 1572, he was elected 
member for Wallingford and took a vigorous 
part in the tragic debates of that year. At the 
election of 1585, he was chosen to represent 
Southampton. Not only did he speak often in 
the House; he wrote memoranda on a variety of 
public questions, especially on the problem of 
succession in the event of the Queen’s death. 
I cannot here attempt to describe his political 
activities, but a further heavy task that he 
shouldered in the later years of his life must be 
mentioned. Digges was a client of the Earl of 
Leicester, and, through the influence of that 
magnificent favourite, he was appointed muster- 
master of the English forces in the Low Coun- 
tries. He exerted himself to carry out the 
difficult duties of the commission, but the 
expedition was starved of money and supplies, 
and in 1590 Digges was compelled to write to 
Burghley to complain that a thousand pounds 
stood owing to him. Nevertheless, he accepted 
an invitation from the Queen to join with other 
leading men in the formation of a fleet, in order 
to make discoveries of new lands in the Antarc- 
tic ocean. He was crippled by ill health and 
compelled to resign his public offices. He died 
on August 24th, 1595, and was buried in the 
chancel of St. Mary, Aldermanbury. 

With John Dee and Thomas Hariot, he was 
acclaimed one of the three great mathema- 
ticians of the age. ‘‘ What strangers,” wrote a 
contemporary, “may be compared with M. 
Thomas Digges Esq. our Country man the 
great master of Archimastrie: and for Theoricall 
Speculations and most cunning Calculations 
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JOHN DEE (1527-1608) at the age of sixty-seven: 
scientist and occultist, renowned for his “ Theoricall 
Speculations and most cunning Calculations ” 








M. Dee and M. Thomas Harriot are hardly to 
be matched.” Tycho Brahe sent greetings to 
Digges and Dee, addressing them as most noble, 
excellent and learned mathematicians. But let 
us now turn to the work in which he offered 
prophetic hints of the new outlook on the 
universe which changed men’s beliefs in the 
following century. In the year 1576, he pub- 
lished a new edition of his father’s treatise A 
Prognostication of Right Good Effect, and added 
to it a discourse by his own hand. The discourse 
is entitled A Perfit Description of the Celestiall 
Orbes according to most ancient doctrine of the 
Pythagoreans: lately revived by Copernicus, and 
by Geometricall Demonstration approved. The 
work is dedicated to the Ea1l of Lincoln, Lord 
High Admiral. It fs a contribution of great 
interest to the astronomical ideas of the age 
and through these to revolutionary concep- 
tions of nature that followed in their train. 
To appreciate the profound changes of 
thought foreshadowed in the Perfit Descrip- 
tion we must recall briefly the common notions 
of educated men about the universe at the 
time. 

A man gazing at the canopy of stars on a fine 
night during the middle years of the fifteenth 
century read the sky in terms strangely remote 
from those of today. The man of 1550 con- 
templated the scene with complex feelings of 
faith, pride and humility. He knew that he was 
standing on the lowest and most debased point 
in a vast system of graded excellence; but he 
knew also that his insignificant home was the 
centre of the system, and he was confident 
that his rational soul held affinity with the 
immortal beings beyond the stars. Standing on 
the motionless earth, he looked through a series 
of transparent domes, enclosing one another at 
immense distances above the earth. The glassy 
spheres were moving slowly about the centre, 
bearing on their crystal surfaces the moon and 
the planets. The fourth of these revolving 
spheres was that of the sun, now hidden from 
our observer. Beyond the seventh planetary 
circle, the sphere of Saturn, there wheeled a 
vaster sphere, the Firmament, to which the 
countless stars spread across the evening sky 
were bound. But our observer knew that there 
swung a further sphere far beyond the reach of 
his vision, the primum mobile which caused the 
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motion of all the lesser concentric orbs within | 
its arc. 

What lay behind the ultimate turning 
sphere? The sixteenth-century watcher of the | 
skies was the heir of Christian philosophy and 
did not doubt that there was a last region in the 


universe, above the primum mobile. In this 
region, named the empyrean or abode of fire, 
dwelt God and the spirits of the blest. Beyond 
the circle of heaven there was nothing. 

The most striking feature of this ancient , 
cosmology was the division between the section 
below the orbit of the moon and the celestial | 
region beyond. The region below the circling 
moon was named the elementary region. It was 
the scene of discord among the four zones of 
elements, those of earth, water, air and fire, 
wrestling with one another on the earth and 
above it. Transitory appearances in the sky, 
such as meteors, comets and waning stars, must 
occur in the elementary region, in the air or 
fiery sphere next to the moon. For the physics 
of the ethereal region were fundamentally 
different from those of the sublunary realm. In 
the ethereal region all was harmonious, eternal 
and perfect. The subtle material of which the 
rotating spheres were made was free of change, 
violence and decay; and the celestial bodies 
obeyed a law of motion peculiar to their being, 
the endless motion of the circle. Our sixteenth- 
century observer of the night sky would 
naturally invest his vision of the heavens with 
these beliefs, drawn from the popular text-books 
of astronomy. If he were learned in the more 
advanced treatises, this simple plan would be 
vastly more intricate. In order to account for 
the periodic fluctuations of the planets, the basic 
design had been complicated by an elaborate 
machinery of epicycles, rolling between the 
solid spheres. These and other details of astro- ' 
nomical learning in the period of the Renais- 
sance need not be considered here. But there 
are qualities in all the versions of the heavens 
that must be mentioned. I have said that a man 
of the sixteenth century would contemplate the 
stars with faith. For him the system of homo- 
centric spheres was supported by the sanctions 
of religion. Its structure exhibited throughout / 
moral and theological doctrines. Not only did 
the cosmos display evidence of a comprehensive 
design, but every created thing in the universe 
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From: ‘ Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England" by F. R. Johnson, Baltimore, 1937 


Digges’ diagram of the Infinite C»pernican Universe, from “‘ A Perfit Description of 
the Caelestiall Orbes,”’ 1576 


was allotted its peculiar function and place in 
the great scheme. From the depths of the dark 
earth to the confines of the farthest sphere, 
there stretched a moral order of which the 
complex physics of the system were symbols. 
The interpretation of the symbols called for a 
constant preoccupation with occult corre- 
spondences and sympathies between remote 
parts of the universal organism, of which the 
intricate lore of the planctary influences is the 
best known example. This animistic way of 
perceiving natural objects, associated with the 
traditional physics of the ancient treatises, dis- 
couraged exact observation of the heavens. 

By the sixteenth century, several currents of 


ideas were conspiring to shake the confidence 
of leading philosophers in the age-long picture 
of the universe. Rival theories had appeared, 
and the opinions of unorthodox teachers among 
the Greeks had been rediscovered. It was the 
doctrines of the pre-Socratic philosophers, 
especially the Pythagoreans, that influenced 
Copernicus in reaching the startling hypothesis 
expounded mathematically in De Revolutionibus 
Orbium Coelestium, published in 1543. But the 
fundamental reorganization of the universe, 
proposed in this work, was slow to disturb 
seriously the ancient beliefs. The old plan of 
the cosmos, with the earth resting at the centre, 
persisted far into the next century, and was 
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From: “ A History of Astronomy,” by W. W. Bryant 


NICHOLAS COPERNICUS (1473-1543): although the 
Copernican hypothesis, which displaced the earth from 
the centre of the universe, was denounced by many 
sixteenth-century thinkers, he found a bold advocate in 
Thomas Digges. Engraving by F. Falck 


preserved by the arts courses of the universities. 
The Copernican hypothesis was frequently dis- 
missed as being contrary to reason, observation 
and revelation. It must be noticed that Coper- 
nicus himself was conservative by disposition 
and clung to much of the traditional system. 
He embraced the orthodox notions of the 
circular spheres and the division between the 
celestial and sublunary regions of the universe. 
He also believed that the universe is finite. 

It is here that Thomas Digges advanced an 
extraordinary idea. I have mentioned his bold 
advocacy of the recent Copernican theory, with 
which his proposal was associated. Not only 
was he one of a small group of independent 
thinkers who were ready to support Copernicus ; 
he offered for the first time to English readers a 
free translation of part of De Revolutionibus, in 
which Copernicus described the planetary 
systems of the past and set forth his own 
doctrine. We need not be ashamed to confess, 
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he suggests in Digges’ version, that the whole 
globe of elements enclosed by the orbit of the 
moon, of which the earth is the centre, is 
turned with the other planets about the sun, 
and that the sun remains fixed and immovable 
in the midst. Digges is conscious that such 
ideas will seem hard, strange and incredible to 
the scholars of his time; “ yet to any reason- 
able man that hath his understanding ripened 
with Mathematicall demonstration, Copernicus 
in his Revolutions according to his promise, 
hath made them more evident and cleere than 
the Sunne beams.” Few, indeed, were pre- 
pared to embrace so strange and incredible a 
doctrine; few were able to follow Copernicus’ 
mathematics. Among the handful of natural 
philosophers in England who accepted the new 
heliocentric hypothesis before Digges were 
Robert Recorde, John Field and Digges’ own 
master, John Dee; but the bulk of learned 
opinion remained sceptical and indifferent. 
Yet Digges’ imagination moved beyond the 
confines of other early disciples of Copernicus, 
beyond those of the master himself. The strange 
addition that he made to the new theory is 
indicated in the plan of the universe that he 
placed as frontispiece to the Perfit Description. 
The new scheme of Copernicus is displayed, 
the sun standing at tue centre of the system. 
Round the sun circles first the orb that bears 
Mercury, and next wheels the greater sphere of 
Venus and outside them “the great orbe 
carreinge this globe of mortalitye,” the earth, 
with its four elements and the neighbouring 
moon. Beyond, in widening circles, are the 
spheres of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. But what 
appears next ? Not the firmament of fixed stars 
bounded by the crystalline spheres and the 
Primum Mobile, but the “‘ orbe of starres fixed 
infinitely up.” The outer spheres are abolished, 
and the sphere of stars becomes the final region 
that embraces the universe of wheeling orbs. 
This final sphere is fixed, immovable, and, 
what is surprising and fresh, it is infinite. The 
first of the moving orbs, he writes in the treatise, 
is that of Saturn, which is “next unto the 
infinite Orbe, immoveable, garnished with 
lights innumerable.” Digges’ plan of the 
universe shows the stars scattered over the re- 
maining portion of the picture beyond the 
ultimate moving sphere; the intention is to 
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display the infinite extent of the firmament. 
The vastness of the universe conveyed by this 
new vision of the stars strikes him with wonder, 
and he dwells upon the “‘ immeasurable altitude, 
in respect whereof this great Orbe, wherein the 
Earth is carried, is but a point, and utterly 
without sensible proportion, being compared 
with that Heaven.” For the motionless region 
of the stars reaches up without end. 

It must be admitted that Digges’ infinite 
starry region is conterminous with the tradi- 
tional heaven of the medieval astronomers. 
The stars that we see are situated in the lower 
parts of the fixed region of stars; the further 
tracts that are invisible to us may “ well be 
thought of as to be the glorious Court of God.” 
A great authority on the history of scientific 
doctrine writes that Digges puts his stars into a 


‘theological heaven; not into an astronomical 


sky.* The stars of heaven, however, are taken 
to be continuous with the farthest ones that we 
can see. The unfathomable regions beyond our 
vision may be deemed the palace of felicity, and 
the abode of the angels and of the elect; but it 
also contains, in Digges’ diagram, perpetual 
shining glorious lights innumerable, which are 
stars at a wonderful distance from us, but stars 
far excelling our sun in quantity and number. 
In the preface to his treatise, Digges recom- 
mends the doctrine of certain Greek philoso- 
phers which had recently been revived, assert- 
ing that every star is a world. William Gilbert, 
who may well have read Digges’ book, adopted 
his idea that the stars extend to vast distances, 
transcending thought, in the heavens; and he 
dismissed the old belief in a moving sphere of 
stars. But he dropped the theological aspects of 
Digges’ infinite universe. 

The containing walls of the universe and of 
knowledge were overthrown. The Copernican 
plan of the sun and planets was now associated 
with the belief in an illimitable system of stars. 
A freely ranging and imaginative mind, who 
seized upon the consequences of these doctrines, 
would hasten the dissolution of the ancient 


* A. Koyré, From the Closed World to the Infinite 
Universe, Baltimore, 1957, p. 38. 


vision of the world. Such a mind appeared, a 
few years after the publication of the Perfit 
Description, in Giordano Bruno. His De 
linfinito universo, produced in London in 1584, 
fervently proclaimed a picture of the universe 
in which most of the familiar lines had been 
struck out. Not only is the earthly centre of the 
system removed, as Copernicus had taught; in 
the infinite universe of Bruno, no one astrono- 
mical body, not even the sun, can be the central 
body; any star may be taken as the centre 
according to the standpoint adopted. No point 
in the universe is absolutely at rest; even the 
sun is in motion. The stars are scattered 
through the unending void and are themselves 
the centres of solar systems. There are count- 
less worlds like that on which we live and grow. 
These unheard-of doctrines were not anchored 
either to new observations in astronomy or to 
advances in mathematical theory. Bruno was 
not a man of science; he was a seer, whose 
prophetic visions were suffused with magical 
and animistic notions. Yet his sweeping and 
original ideas united with the discoveries of 
Kepler and Galileo to destroy utterly the old 
conceptions of the heavens. Some of Bruno’s 
speculations were not scientifically confirmed 
until the work of Herschel two centuries later; 
some are even now being debated in the context 
of modern theories of cosmology. But, early 
in the seventeenth century, the confident beliefs 
of our sixteenth-century observer had been 
shattered. The unique position of the earth 
and of man in the scheme of creation had been 
destroyed; the transparent adamantine spheres 
had disappeared; the profound division be- 
tween sublunary region and the celestial orbs 
had been abolished; and faith in the hierarchy 
of perfections throughout the universe had been 
shaken. Thomas Digges would have been 
dumbfounded to hear of these developments. 
He believed implicitly in many of the ancient 
principles, and, like all the men of science of his 
time, he was an eager student of astrology. Yet 
it was he who took the step beyond Copernicus’ 
reconstruction of the universe, by which the 
enclosing circle of the fixed stars was opened to 
boundless space. 
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IBRAHIM PASHA (1789-1848): ‘‘ competent son of a yet 
more competent father ” 


fleets of Great Britain, France and 

Russia, at Navarino on October 20th, 
1827, was one of the most curious engagements 
in naval history. The parties were not at war, 
mischance precipitated the conflict, and the 
heroes of the day were the utterly defcated 
Turks and the gallant English commander-in- 
chief who was recalled for his pains. 

Navarino is a fine harbour, and there are 
few on the inhospitable west coast of the 
Morea. The spacious semi-circular bay, 
backed by the olive-clad hills of the Pelopon- 
nese with the white summit of Mount Taygetus 
in the distance, is sheltered from the sea by the 
narrow and rugged island of Sphacteria. 
Though there is an inconsiderable northern 
channel, useful access to the bay exists only at 
the southern end of the island. 

Such an anchorage, on such a coast, has 
always been used. Navarino has a long history. 


Ts DEFEAT OF THE TURKS by the combined 
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THE BATTLE OF 


Navarino 


“ Perhaps . . . not the noblest of victories,” 
this haphazard action, in which 
the forces of Great Britain, France 
and Russia destroyed a gallant 
Ottoman fleet, did much to ensure the 


achievement of Greek independence. 


By ROBIN FEDDEN 


The homeric Nestor in Mycenean times 
situated his capital at Pylos, a mile or two from 
the northern end of the bay. Recent excavation 
has revealed the extent of his palace, a number 
of bee-hive tombs, and a quantity of Linear 
“B” tablets. A thousand years later Sphac- 
teria witnessed one of the most dramatic 
episodes of the Peloponnesian War. A large 
Spartan force, having occupied the island in 
425 B.C., was effectively isolated by the Athenian 
fleet. When, after long blockade, the island was 
assaulted, a remnant of the Spartan garrison 
surrendered. It was the first time that Spartans 
had not died sword in hand, and “ nothing that 
happened during the war,” says Thucydides, 
“caused greater amazement in Hellas.” 
Tragically enough, Athens turned down the 
favourable peace terms offered in extremity by 
Sparta. 

It was in this historic bay in the shelter of 
Sphacteria that an immense Turkish fleet was 
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The Battle of Navarino, October 1827: “‘ one of the most curious engagements in naval history’ 


anchored in the third week of October 1827, 
while the Allies rode uneasily at sea outside the 
main entrance to the harbour. Before describ- 
ing the bizarre battle that ensued, it is necessary 
to explain bricfly how these forces came to be 
opposed and the eyents that preceded Navarino. 

The Greek War of Independence, which was 
to end three and a half centuries of Turkish 
rule, uncreative but not always onerous, had 
broken out in 1821. Given the relative strength 
of the parties engaged, the Greek cause made 
surprising progress. Though atrocities were 
equally and dishonourably divided, liberals in 
Europe attributed them only to the Turks and 
viewed with dismay the arrival in Greece of the 
formidable Ibrahim Pasha. The competent son 
of a yet more competent father (old Mahomet 
Ali Pasha of Egypt), he was appointed to the 
command of the Ottoman forces in 1825. With 
his appointment, events changed; Athens and 
Missolonghi fell, and the Greeks lost ground. 
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By courtesy of the National Maritime Museum 


SIR EDWARD CODRINGTON (1770-1851): “ My men 


will think it a pity if it all ends in smoke.” Mezzotint 


after Lawrence 





The Asia engaging two Turkish vessels. 


fought with their characteristic obstinacy.” 


Mansell Collection 


“** No captain,” wrote Codrington, quoting Nelson, “ can do 
very wrong who places his ship alongside that of an enemy.” 


Later, he reported that “ the Turks 


Many Turkish captains set their ships on fire rather than 


surrender 


The prolongation of war and atrocity seemed 
inevitable, and a final Turkish victory not un- 
likely. With liberal opinion behind him, 
Canning, then Foreign Secretary, decided to 
intervene. A treaty was concluded with the 
French and the Russians whereby the Allied 
admirals in the Mediterranean were to mediate 
between the contestants and impose a truce. 
Unfortunately, it was never made clear whether 
force should be used to secure peace. Stratford 
de Redcliffe, our ambassador at Constantinople, 
had no doubt that it should. Others thought 
differently. In the event, a preliminary truce 
was negotiated with Ibrahim Pasha without 
recourse to arms on September 25th, 1827. 
The truce was apparently broken not by the 
Turks but by that romantic condottiere, Frank 
Hastings. After dismissal from the British 
navy for sending a challenge to a superior 


officer, he had taken service with the Greeks. 
He was not only the most competent sailor in 
their employ, but he commanded a new- 
fangled steamship. The presence of Turkish 
vessels in the bay of Salona was too great a 
temptation: he attacked and routed them. 
Ibrahim Pasha naturally regarded the truce at 
an end and responded by punitive expeditions 
into the Morea from his headquarters at 
Navarino. 

Such was the position when Sir Edward 
Codrington, commander of the Allied fleet, 
decided to sail into Navarino bay, to blockade 
the Turkish fleet lying there, and to re-impose 
the truce concluded a month earlier. His 
decision was not an easy one. The Allies were 
not at war with the Porte, and his instructions 
were obscure. He well knew that censure 
equally awaited him if the Turkish fleet escaped, 
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or if his blockade led to hostilities. Having 
commanded the Orion at Trafalgar, he was not 
the man to shirk such an issue. He gave strict 
instructions that no Allied vessel was to fire 
unless first attacked, but there was a certain 
irony in his order of the day for October 19th, 
when he quoted Nelson to the effect that “ no 
captain can do very wrong who places his ship 
alongside that of an enemy.” His captains had 
no immediate chance of doing so. The wind— 
for this was one of the last major battles fought 
under sail—was unfavourable. The Allied fleet 
was unable to enter the harbour. That night, 
Codrington wrote to his wife: “ all preparation 
and no fight. ... My men will think it a pity if 
it all ends in smoke.” Many of them were to be 
dead before twenty-four hours were out. 

On October 2oth, a light breeze sprang up 
from the west. At two in the afternoon the 
Allied fleet sailed into the vast bay, passing 
within pistol shot of the Turkish batteries at 
the harbour entrance. The forces that met in 
hesitant opposition were very different in 


power and composition. The Turks had some 
ninety vessels, exclusive of transports, and out- 
numbered the Allies by over three to one. On 
the other hand, the quality and fire-power of 
their vessels were far inferior, and they pos- 
sessed only three line-of-battle ships whereas 
the Allies had ten. The most imposing of the 
Allied ships, ironclad and armed with 32- 
pounder guns, was Codrington’s flagship, the 
Asia, which he fondly called “‘ the great lion of 
the Mediterranean.” 

For the Allies, with their immensely superior 
ships and fire, the issue could not be in doubt 
if it came to an engagement, given always good 
tactics and seamanship. Tactics were on this 
occasion of the first importance. The Turks 
were cunningly disposed; their fleet was drawn 
up in a deep crescent, broadsides facing the 
entrance of the bay, and the horns of the 
crescent protected by the shore batteries. If 
Codrington sailed in and anchored his fleet in 
the middle of the bay, he risked annihilation 
from the cross-fire of the Turkish fleet. He 
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LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE (1786-1880): British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, who believed that force should be used to secure peace 
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wisely chose to enter Navarino in two columns, 
the English contingent led by the Asia in the 
van, and to anchor ship by ship close alongside 
the Turkish line, so that ultimately the oppos- 
ing forces would be disposed in two vast and 
almost contiguous arcs. 

The tension was acute as the Allied fleet 
bore in on the westerly breeze to take up posi- 
tion. Their seamanship was exemplary, but an 
uncanny silence seemed to freeze the bay as one 
vessel after another dropped anchor. As the 
minutes passed, it appeared that the Admiral’s 
manoeuvre was to be wholly successful, and 
that the blockade would be effected without 
firing a shot. Such might have been the out- 
come but for some Turkish fireships anchored 
to windward near the harbour entrance. 
Observing that one of these was drifting 
dangerously near his frigate, the commander 
of the Dartmouth sent out a boat with a flag of 
truce to expostulate. Perhaps his intentions 
were misconceived; at all events the- Turks 
opened fire and many of the crew were killed or 
wounded. In order to cover the boat’s return 
the Dartmouth gave protecting fire. So the 
battle, casually and unfortunately, began. 
Fighting spread inexorably along the line, as 
ship after ship was drawn, often hesitantly 
enough, into the engagement. 

The bay was soon an inferno. Given the 
close quarters, and the fire of the English 
vessels, “‘ precise as on an exercise,” the action 
was bloody and destructive. With inferior 
ships and guns, the Turks almost unbelievably 
sustained the contest for four hours. As 
Codrington said with less than generosity, 
“the Turks fought with their characteristic 
obstinacy.”” When their ships were crippled, 
“‘ they resorted,” in the curious phraseology of 
an account written soon after, “‘ to the vindictive 
and dishonourable practice of setting them on 
fire, rather than surrendering; many exploded 
with the Turkish ensign flying.” The bay 
became dense with smoke. When it lifted, the 
Turkish fleet had ceased to exist. ‘‘ The scene 
of wreck and devastation,” the Admiral wrote, 
“was such as has seldom before been wit- 
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nessed.” The Turkish dead ran into thousands, 
and their greatest ship-of-the-line lost six 
hundred and fifty out of a complement of eight 
hundred and fifty men. 

The Turks fought gallantly, but Codrington 
himself was no less the hero of the occasion, 
The Asia engaged four vessels—the Capitan 
Bey’s ship-of-the-line, a frigate, a corvette, and 
a brig—and was at one time under simul- 
taneous fire from three of them. The mizzen 
was carried away, the stern severely damaged, 
and seventy-five of the crew killed or wounded. 
Throughout the four hours’ engagement, the 
Admiral never left his station on the poop. 
The Turkish snipers were soon instructed to 
pick him off. The master and the bosun were 
killed beside him; he was shot through the hat 
and through the sleeve, and a bullet crushed 
the watch that hung on his fob. He was nearly 
struck by the falling mizzen, and he saw his 
son, Harry Codrington, wounded and carried 
below. It appears that at one time he was the 
only man on the upper deck left on his feet. 
He survived unwounded, and his conduct at 
Navarino added another name to the list of 
great naval commanders. 

The Duke of Clarence, as Lord High 
Admiral, welcomed the news of Navarino and 
gave Codrington every support. It is said that 
more decorations were distributed than for any 
other naval victory. Yet in England news of 
the engagement, as Codrington must have 
anticipated, got a very mixed reception for 
political reasons. George IV in his speech from 
the throne referred to the battle as “ this unto- 
ward event,” and Codrington was recalled early 
in the following year. 

Perhaps Navarino was not the noblest of 
victories, yet in destroying the Ottoman fleet 
and by inflicting on the Porte the greatest 
maritime defeat since Lepanto, two and a half 
centuries earlier, it did much to ensure the 
triumph of the Greek cause. The independence 
of Greece was its justification. In 1828 the 
French expelled Ibrahim Pasha’s remaining 
troops from the Morea, and in 1829 the Greek 
war was virtually at an end. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


LADY NELSON 
GENTLEMEN, 

Many enquiries reach the island of Nevis in the 
British West Indies about the date and place of Lady 
Nelson’s birth. Unfortunately, there is now no 
record of either in the island. The forgotten facts 
have, however, come to light again recently, and I 
am hoping that History Today will give them 
sufficient publicity to fix them in people’s memory, 
especially as they prove that 1961 marks the bi- 
centenary of her birth. 

Contemporary statements about her age cannot 
be relicd on. According to her obituary in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine she must have been born in 
1763, this being evidently based on Nelson’s belief 
that she was only twenty-two when they met. The 
inscription on her tomb suggests a much earlier date, 
1758. This is the choice of most historians from the 
time of Mahan till now. 

An exception is Sir John Laughton, who, in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, gives a new date, 
that of her baptism—a concrete fact at last—though 
he adds no proof. Closer investigation shows, how- 
ever, that the source is an article that appeared in 
1894 in Notes and Queries (Series 8, Vol. 5). 

Here a Mr. Woodall of Scarborough reports that 
he has just obtained from Nevis photographs of 
certain old church registers, one that of St. John’s 
Figtree, in which young Miss Woolward’s marriage 
to Dr. Josiah Nisbet is recorded, as well as her 
second marriage, nearly eight years later, to Captain 
Horatio Nelson. This precious register is still in 
existence, though much damaged. 

Another register, which has now disappeared 
without leaving any trace, was that of St. George’s, 
Gingerland, and contained the following entry of a 
baptism: ‘‘ May 1761, Frances Herbert, daughter of 
William and Mary Woolward.” To the writer of the 
article this was conclusive evidence that the child 
was born in that year, probably in the month in which 
the entry was made, and he hoped that the facts 
would in future be given correctly—which shows 
how illusory hopes can be. 

Should we accept his claim? I certainly think so. 
A certificate of baptism at that time was considered 
in much the same light as a birth certificate is today. 
Besides, the date it provides fits into the pattern of 
Lady Nelson’s life better than either of the others. 
If born in 1761, she was eighteen at the time of her 
first marriage, twenty when her husband died, and 
twenty-six when she married Nelson, who was then 
twenty-eight, and so was right in believing himself 
to be older than she was, though he miscalculated 
the difference by a couple of years. 

Yours, etc., 
(Mrs.) C. M. NESBITT, 
London, N.W.6. 
P.S. I should be glad of information about Mr. 
Woodall of Scarborough. 


* BRUTAL AND LICENTIOUS ” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is a pity that Professor C. R. Boxer’s article on 
the Portuguese treaties in the August issue was 
marred by two popular errors. 

First. The “ Comity of Nations,” into which 
Mr. Boxer says that Portugal was re-admitted, does 


not mean the community or company of nations, 

It means the custom among nations by which they 

respect the laws and usages of each other. An 

honourable custom, not now so honourably observed 
as it used to be. See Oxford Dictionary. 

Second. “ Brutal and licentious soldiery” is a 
popular _Misquotation, and a notorious one, of 
Burke’s “ rapacious and licentious soldicry.” There 
is a difference. Historical writing should begin by 
being accurate. 

Yours, etc., 

C. E. Lucas PHILLIPS, 0.B.E., M.C. (Brigadier) 
Oxshott, Surrey. 

[Lord Erskine (1750-1823), a Whig Lord Chancellor, 
coined a phrase about “the uncontrolled licen- 
tiousness of-a brutal and insolent soldiery.” 
eT and Erskine coincide in their thought.— 

DS.] 


PETER THE GREAT 
GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. Ian Grey’s article, “‘ Peter the Great and the 
creation of the Russian Navy,” in your September 
issue, was of marked interest to me as a student of 
Russian history. However, I would like to suggest 
that Mr. Grey’s statement: “ Peter’s delight in ships 
was born in a chance incident . . .”*—the discovery 
of the “ Grandfather of the Russian Navy” in the 
village of Ismailovo in 1688—is open to some ques- 
tion. In spite of the fact that this interpretation is 
based on Peter’s recollections in the autobiographical 
introduction to his Maritime Regulations (1720), 
Russian historians. among them V. O. Klyuchevski 
and M. M. Bogoslovski, have shown that Peter’s 
interest in ships was evidenced as early as the mid- 
1680’s. For example, Klyuchevski (Collected Writ- 
ings: Course In Russian History, Vol. IV, Moscow, 
1958, p. 15) wrote that in 1687 Peter is known to 
have asked the Moscow Ordnance Office for a 
number of ship models that had probably originally 
belonged to his father. Thus, while the uncovering 
of the “ Ismailovo boat” certainly contributed to 
the development of Peter’s nautical interests, their 
genesis would seem to antedate this event. 

Yours, etc., 
GALEN B. RITCHIE, 
Columbia University, New York. 


GENTLEMEN, 

In regard to your article entitled “ Peter the 
Great and the Creation of the Russian Navy” by 
Ian Grey, it might be of interest to some of your 
readers to know that Peter the Great did not have a 
wholly untrained lot of sailors for his assault on Azov 
in 1696. Out of some 38,000 men in that army, 
7,000 were Don Cossacks. As early as 1622, they 
had participated in a joint expedition against the 
Turks. In this case they raided Constantinople, but 
on occasions these joint raids were conducted against 
Trebizond and other Turkish cities. They were 
usually led by Zaporog Cossacks who were experi- 
enced sailors. For these raids small sailing vessels 
were used, and without doubt veterans of these 
and other expeditions were of great use to Peter in 
his expedition against Azov. 

Yours, etc., 
FREDERIC N. SMITH, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
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What is History ? 
E. H. CARR 


The Trevelyan Lectures, 1961. The phil- 
osophy of history has attracted increasing 
attention during the past decade, but more 
from the philosophers than from historians. 
In these lectures an attempt has been made 
to cut a way through the confusions of 
abstract thinking about such problems as 
determinism, accident and the cult of the 
individual in History, and to ask the ques- 
tion ‘ What is History?’ from the stand- 
point of the working historian. 2/s. 


The Mind of 


Germany 


HANS KOHN 


A study of the last 200 years of German 
history culminating in the national suicide 
of the Second World War. The author 
examines the factors in German character 
and history which led to this disaster. 30s. 


Silver Renaissance 
ALEX NATAN (Editor) 


Essays in Eighteenth Century English History 


The eighteenth century is often rather wist- 
fully thought of as a period of historic 
greatness, when people had the time and 
good fortune to live gracefully and to con- 
duct their lives in an atmosphere of gentility 
and orderliness now lost for ever. This is 
not really a true picture, and in this book 
twelve scholars disclose aspects hitherto 
unknown. 13s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 
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FIRST EARL OF STRAFFORD (1593-1641): 
A Revaluation 


A new light on one of Stuart England’s most 
feared strong-men, based on Strafford’s massive 
correspondence, recently made available to the 
public for the first time by Earl Fitzwilliam, 
and other newly discovered evidence. 


Illustrated, 30s. 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
Adrienne 


THE LIFE OF THE MARQUISE DE LA FAYETTE 


A spellbinding portrait of one of the most 
appealing heroines in history, based on General 
de La Fayette’s letters and documents forgotten 
for over a century in a French chateau. 


Illustrated, 42s. 


JOANNA 
RICHARDSON 


My Dearest Uncle: 


LEOPOLD I OF THE BELGIANS 


‘Excellent ...this sympathetic readable bio- 
graphy.’ SIR ARTHUR BRYANT, SUNDAY TIMES 


‘The author’s assessment of character is im- 


pressive.’ SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 
‘An excellent account.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Illustrated, 25s. 
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VIRGINIAN GEOGRAPHY 
GENTLEMEN, 

The article “‘ Jeb Stuart: Cavalier of the Con- 
federacy ” by James Lunt appearing in the August 
issue contains an interesting and informative sum- 
mary of the career of Jeb Stuart. However, may I 
call to your attention several inaccuracies in the text 
of the article and in the map accompanying it. 

In the text of the article there are two mistakes in 
dates: First, on page 538 in the last paragraph with 
reference to the dates of the secession of South 
Carolina and Texas. South Carolina did secede in 
December of 1860 as stated and Texas did secede 
during the following January, but it was January of 
1861 and not January 1860, as stated in that para- 
graph. The second mistake is found in the first 
paragraph on page 539. Jeb Stuart resigned his com- 
mission in the United States Army on May 3rd, 1861, 
not 1860 as stated in this paragraph. 

The map accompanying the article contains three 
inaccuracies. First, the stream labelled as the 
Antietam River, flowing West of Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, into the Potomac River at a point north- 
west of Harpers Ferry is not the Antietam but the 
Creek Conococheague. The Antietam rises in the 
mountains south-east of Chambersburg and joins 
the Potomac River at a point East of Harpers Ferry. 

Second, the location of Brandy Station in Virginia 
is too far to the West. I assume that the river shown 
to the north of Brandy Station is a branch of the 
Rappahannock River and not the Rapidan River. 
If this is true, then, Brandy Station should be located 
farther east at a point slightly south, actually six 
miles, of the point where the two branches of the 
Rappahannock River join. If, however, the southern 
branch is the Rapidan, the map remains inaccurate 
because the junction of the Rapidan and Rappa- 
hannock Rivers is only a few miles north-west of 
Fredericksburg and the location of Brandy Station 
is still inaccurate. Third, Gettysburg in Pennsylvania 
is located farther east of the mountains than is shown 
on the map. It is not located in the mountains but 
in the valley a short distance from the mountains. 

Yours, etc., 
(Miss) ELIZABETH E. ALLISON, 
History Department, Penn Hall Funior 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


THE PIKE 
GENTLEMEN, 

In his contribution, ‘‘ The Puissant Pike,” T. H. 
McGuffie writes of the public discussion raging in 
1940 of the possible arming of local defence forces and 
the Home Guard, with pikes. 

I know nothing of the Home Guard, but I would 
inform Mr. McGuffie that for certain troops of the 
full-time Army the actual issue of pikes was a fact. 
Just after Dunkirk, on remote A.A. sites near the 
Norfolk coast, with nothing but dykes and fields 
between them and the mined shores, the only 
personal weapons available to the men were a few 
old .300 American rifles, and pikes. To every three 
men there was one rifle, the rest were issued with 
pikes. 

These pikes were made from 1914-18 long 
bayonets fastened to the end of a six-foot length of 
steel tubing painted a dark green. Nothing like the 
pikes of which Mr. McGuffie writes, but they were 
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pikes, and they were issued. In all seriousness they 
were meant to be effective silent weapons against 
possible enemy parachutists! We laughed at the 
time, but one has often wondered since what would 
have happened if an invasion had been attempted by 
massed parachutists. 
Yours, etc., 
Rev. T. M. HEARN, 
Christ Church Vicarage, 
Peckham, S.E.15. 


ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND 
GENTLEMEN, 
The splendid Elizabethan mansion in the engrav- 
ing on page 602 of your September issue and de- 
scribed as “‘ Wooton Hall, Derbyshire” is in fact 
Wooton Lodge, Staffordshire. Wooton Lodge still 
stands but the nearby Wooton Hall where Rousseau 
stayed and Calwich Abbey which he often visited— 
both in Staffordshire—were demolished before the 
last war. 

Yours, etc., 

ROBERT SMITH, 
The Nigerian College of A.S.T., 
Ibadan, Nigeria. 


WATERLOO 
GENTLEMEN, 

As a regular reader of your valuable publication I 
should like to point out an error in the March number 
of this year. On page 185 in the very interesting 
article “ Recollections of Lord Palmerston ” in the 
29th line the following sentence occurs: 

“ T had a book in my hand by Erckmann-Chatrian 
called Le Conscrit. Lord P. inquired what I was 
reading and I replied that in it was an account of the 
battle of Waterloo...” 

Le Conscrit was published in 1864 and the chief 
battle described in it was the Battle of Leipzig. The 
Erckmann-Chatrians published a book Waterloo 
in 1865 which contains an account of that battle. 

Yours, etc., 
G. W. B. JAMES, M.D., 
Hastings, Sussex. 


VALMY 
GENTLEMEN, 

On a recent visit to the battlefield of Valmy I 
noticed round the statue to Kellerman (erected in 
1892, the centenary of the battle), 12 cannon mounted 
on concrete posts. They were sexagonal in bore and 
about 4 inches in calibre. On each was stamped: 
JOSEPH WHITWORTH, TRADE MARK, MAN- 
CHESTER, 1170 LBS; each has a reference No. also, 
running from 780 to 855. 

Can any of your readers suggest their origin ? 
Had they been captured in action, presumably 
before 1815—or were they a normal armaments 
purchase—or specially made for this monument ? 

Yours, etc., 
W. H. Green, Lt. Colonel (Ret’d), 
Burford, Oxford. 


Mr. Bond has asked us to correct footnote 1 of 
his article on “‘ The Archivist and His Records ” in 
our July issue, page 501, to read: “ Apart from the 
pioneer office of them all, the Bedfordshire Record 
Office developed by Dr. G. H. Fowler and Mr. F. G. 
Emmison between 1913 and 1938.” 








BOOK REVIEWS 


A NEGLECTED PRESIDENT 


IN THE DAYS OF MCKINLEY. By Margaret Leech, 

686 pp. (Hamish Hamilton. 42s.) 

McKinley is one of the neglected American 
Presidents, pushed into obscurity by his ebullient 
successor, Theodore Roosevelt, known chiefly for 
holding oftice during the Spanish-American war 
and dismissed as a weak, well-meaning conservative 
in a period that required reform. Miss Leech does 
much to restore his standing, in a book of great 
merits and considerabe weaknesses. The book is 
immensely long, even by the generous standards of 
American &istorical writing; and its length is the less 
defensible because there are large omissions. 
McKinley’s early career, as a Congressman and 
Governor of Ohio, is passed over rapidly. The great 
bulk of the book deals with the years of his Presi- 
dency, from the campaign of 1896 to his assassination 
in September 1901. It is out of balance as a life of 
McKinley. Yet if readers expect, from the title and 
the dedication—‘* To those whose childhood knew 
the three-dimensional stereopticon and the colorful 
velocity of the magic lantern . . .”’ and so on—that 
this is a social history of the late eighteen-nineties, 
they will be equally disappointed. Not until the 
campaign of 1900 will they be given a few pages of 
general scene-setting; and throughout, the most 
important weakness of the book is that the social and 
economic background of America at large remains 
imprecise. 

There appear to be two distinct reasons for this. 
First, this is history seen through the eyes of the 
President and his immediate associates. If some 
matter, important or trivial, took a great deal of 
McKinley’s time and energy, it also takes a great 
deal of Miss Leech’s. This was a period in which 
the Federal Government made little impact on the 
daily lives of most citizens; and McKinley, on the 
whole, did not think it should make more impact. 
The omissions in the narrative are themselves a sort 
of social history. 

Yet this explanation is not enough. For better 
and worse, Miss Leech has a novelist’s liking for the 
visible, the tangible, the personal. She is at her best 
in the set pieces—a White House reception or an 
inauguration parade. Her account of the Spanish- 
American war, some two hundred and fifty pages 
long, is perhaps the best modern version—though it 
is absurd that ‘a book of this quality includes no 
maps; but its strength is the description of men and 
a creaking Government at war. Although the taking 
of the Spanish possessions raised important con- 
stitutional and financial issucs, Miss Leech gives no 
adequate discussion of either. Again, McKinley 
first made his political name as an expert on the 
tariff; the fiercest domestic fight of his years in 
power was the struggle over the free coinage of silver 
that brought William Jennings Bryan to national 
prominence; neither of these economic issues is 
elucidated here. On the other side, McKinley was a 
devoted husband to his invalid wife. (Their only 
daughter had died when a child.) His marriage was 
important to him, and must have had no small effect 
on his career. But most readers will feel, as one 
scene of domestic solicitude follows another, that 
Miss Leech’s sense of proportion has been overborne 
by a taste for picturesque minutiae. 
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Nevertheless, there is much to set against these 
criticisms. Miss Leech writes remarkably well, with 
a pleasant ironic turn that protects her from senti- 
mentality. (McKinley’s voice, “‘ like his ideas, had a 
harmonious monotony.”’) For all its length, the book 
is easy reading. She has unusual insight into char- 
acter, judging the most various people with fairness 
and tolerance. Her stage is crowded with figures; 
and if some of the walking-on parts—doorkeepers, 
telegraphists, passing neighbours—might well have 
been spared, she is always percipient and just about 
the Senators, Cabinet members, political bosses, 
generals, who appear and disappear. The practice of 
American politics, the relationship between President 
and Congress, between members of Congress, be- 
tween local and national influences, all this has 
probably changed as little since the days of McKinley 
as anything in American life; but Miss Leech under- 
stands it and can get its excitement across. 

Most importantly, Miss Leech weighs McKinley 
himself in a just balance. There is today in American 
historiography a cult of the strong President, probably 
because it is felt that the United States today needs a 
leader. The strong President is identified less by 
his achievements than by his public image. McKinley 
was a remarkable vote-getter—the Republican party 
of his day had no alternative to him. He was also a 
simple man, with no vanity of office. Yet he was 
reluctant to exploit his popular standing to discipline 
his party or overbear his opponents in Congress. 
When he concluded that he had to act, he was 
usually effective, but he often acted late or half- 
heartedly. This is the basis of the charge of weakness; 
but strong Presidents win too many Pyrrhic victories. 
Elihu Root, McKinley’s Secretary of War, a sophis- 
ticated and critical easterner, summed his President 
up. ‘“ He was a man of great power,” said Root, 
“** because he was absolutely indifferent to credit... 
but McKinley always had his way.” McKinley was 
a limited man; he would rather mediate than fight; 
but he was nobody’s tool, and in his unobtrusive 
way he gave his sprawling, various, confident country 
all the leadership it could take. 

A. E. CAMPBELL. 


JAPAN’S RECOVERY 


THE YOSHIDA MEMOIRS: The Story of Japan in Crisis. 
By Shigeru Yoshida, 302 pp. (Heinemann. 30s.) 
Shigeru Yoshida was Prime Minister during one 

of the most crucial periods in Japanese history. He 

formed his first Cabinet in 1946 when the country 
was still in the doldrums of defeat; it was during his 
third Cabinet that the Peace Treaty was signed at 

San Francisco; his fifth and last Cabinet resigned in 

1953, by which time a prosperous and independent 

Japan had re-established itself on the world scene. 

Yoshida is a man of strong personality and pro- 

nounced views; his influence on the post-war deve- 

lopment of his country was bound to be considerable. 

His Memoirs could have been a fascinating and 

valuable document. 

Unfortunately they are not. Indeed, this volume 
tells us very little about the history of the period 
that we could not readily find elsewhere. It is an 
abbreviation (well translated and indexed) of a many- 
tomed work in Japanese. The emphasis is on events 
after 1945. Some of the factual accounts—such as 
the remarkably tedious chapter on the food crisis— 
might well have been omitted in favour of useful 
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information about Japan’s pre-war foreign relations 
in which Mr. Yoshida participated as a diplomat. 

The assessment of the American Occupation does, 
however, provide some interesting insights. On the 
whole, Mr. Yoshida considers the Occupation to have 
been successful—quite remarkably so in view of the 
difficulties with which it was faced. In one of his 
many refreshingly frank comments he compares 
Japan and the United States as occupying powers: 

Japan’s Occupation of various Asian countries, 

carried out by Army officers of no higher rank 

than colonel and more often by raw subalterns, 
became an object of hatred and loathing among the 
peoples of the occupied countries, and there is 
none to dispute that fact. The Americans came 
into our country as our enemies, but after an 

Occupation lasting little less than seven years, an 

understanding grew up between the two peoples 

which is remarkable in the history of the modern 

world. (p. 60) 
Yoshida has little but praise for General MacArthur, 
whom he tends to regard as a kindred spirit. His 
animadversions are reserved for the liberal “‘ New 
Dealers’ who were mainly’ concentrated in the 
Government Section of the American headquarters 
and who, we are told, “‘ sought to utilize occupied 
Japan as an experimental ground for testing out their 
theories of progress and reform” (p. 54). The so- 
called “‘ excesses” of the Occupation, which Mr. 
Yoshida was at great pains to neutralize or counter- 
act, are largely attributed to these gentry, who, as he 
says, “ included elements that were rather more than 
radical ” and “‘ made friends with Japan’s own Left- 
wingers.” 

Memoirs of this kind are not always the most 
reliable guide to a writer’s personality, but Mr. 
Yoshida has a sense of humour and occasionally 
provides us with glimpses of his rather cantankerous 
and idiosyncratic nature. Here, for example, he is 
discussing plans io: clection: 

[Mr. Yamazaki} dissuaded me from choosing the 

Kanagawa district, saying I would probably be 

elected on a first attempt but sure to be defeated 

the next time. I was not, Mr. Yamazaki pointed 
out, the sort of person who went out of his way 
to be nice to electors, or who would put himself 
out when voters came to visit me, so that it was 
too much to hope that I would maintain my 
popularity with them for long, whereas if I chose 

Kochi, I would not be the target of so much 

criticism even if I did not put in an appearance in 

the constituency very often—Kochi being far 
away from the centre of things. And, for the same 
reason, there wouid not be so many Kochi 

electors coming up to Tokyo, and when they did, 

my cousin . . . and others could receive them and 

my unamiable manners would pass unnoticed. 

He was quite right! (pp. 86-7) 

He is known to have fancied himself as a sort of 
Japanese Churchill (complete with cigar and similar 
accessories), but a comparison with Dr. Adenauer 
seems more apt. Both are of strong conservative 
temperament and not without a certain authoritarian 
inclination. Their careers coincided to a remarkable 
extent: both men came to head their Governments 
at an advanced age and at a time when their respective 
countries, devastated by war and defeat, lay under 
Allied Occupation ; both co-operated closely with the 
Occupying authorities in consolidating a stable, 
conservative government. In describing his European 
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Free-Born John, 


a Biography of John Lilburne 
By PAULINE GREGG, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Econ.) 


The seventeenth century produced no more 
cojourful figure than this rebellious leader of the 
Levellers. In his struggles for freedom Lilburne 
endured punishment from the Star Chamber, Long 
Parliament, and Cromwell, dying a Quaker in his 
early forties. Provocative, loquacious, yet pas- 
sionately sincere, he was a rousing public speaker, 
a prolific writer, and a man of immense vitality 
who attracted a large personal following. This 
scholarly work contains many extracts from the 
tracts of Lilburne himself. 416 pages, illustrated. 


Late 1961/Early 1962 About 35s. net 


The Stuart Century: 


1603—1714 
By S. REED BRETT, M.A. 


The excuse, if one is needed, for another book on 
the Stuarts from an experienced historian, is that 
like other subjects the balance of history is largely 
changing. At every level it is becoming more 
appropriate to study main movements, develop- 
ments towards freedom of thought, life, literature 
and economics, rather than a purely political 
history. While the main political events in this 
book are by no means neglected, the author has 
considered how these have been influenced by the 
past, and how they fit into the general corpus 
of developments and enlightenment right up to 
modern times. 


452 pages, maps and diagrams. E 18s. net 


Twelve Portraits 
of Power 


By S. E. AYLING, M.A. 


“The outstanding merit of Mr. Ayling’s portrai- 
ture of twelve twentieth-century leaders is that he 
manages to distill the essence of what went on in 
Edwardian England, or India between the wars or 
the Axis powers without detracting overmuch 
from the personalities of those who were the 
central figures. The book is intended as an intro- 
duction to contemporary history with the lives of 
Lloyd George, Kemal Atatiirk, Lenin, Churchill, 
Roosevelt, Stalin, Gandhi, Mussolini, Hitler, 
Tito, Nasser, and Mao Tse-tung used to pin-point 
the chief events and trends.””—Times Educational 


Supplement. 
312 pages. E 18s, net 
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tour in 1954, Mr. Yoshida mentions his meeting with 
Dr. Adenauer as one of his most pleasant experiences. 
Significantly, he admires the German handling of 
labour questions in the post-war period and contrasts 
the patriotic self-effacement of German workers, 
who have refrained from strike action in order to 
help their country’s economy, with the “‘ egoism ” 
and lack of discipline of their Japanese counterparts. 

Mr. Yoshida often shows himself to be a shrewd 
and realistic observer of the scene, but his divagations 
about Japanese history should be taken with a grain 
of salt. On p. 139 we learn with some surprise that 
“‘ democracy, if we were to use the word, [has] 
always formed part of the traditions of our country.” 
In a later chapter, however, we discover that “‘ the 
so-called democratic form of government is still in 
its infancy in my country.” What can this poor 
misused word mean for Mr. Yoshida? Students of 
Japanese history (and those unfortunate prisoners 
who became unwilling students during the past war) 
may also be mildly astonished to hear that Japan 
“‘has been spared despotic sovereigns and rulers, 
despotism not being indigenous to our soil. Our 
record is also almost untainted by atrocities, as our 
people are essentially gentle and dislike brutal 
strife ” (p. 288). 

The period from 1931 to 1945 is represented as a 
deviation from Japan’s normal development as a 
democratic, peace-loving country. It was all the 
fault of the “‘ military clique,” who forced their un- 
welcome anti-Western policy down the throats of 
‘“* the people ” and of the democratic, liberal leaders. 
After 1945, the country was able to revert to its 
traditional course. This point of view—and. Mr. 
Yoshida is far from being its only advocate—is a 
most dangerous over-simplification of modern 
Japanese history. In Japan, as in Germany, the 
appalling developments of the 1930’s and the early 
1940’s do not represent any fortuitous aberration; 
and to regard them as such is to increase the chance 
of their repetition. 

I. I. Morris. 


THE MAKING OF AN HISTORIAN 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE: A Biography, 1818-1856. 
By Waldo Hilary Dunn, 261 pp. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 35s.) 

J. A. Froude began his career as a Tractarian 
compiling hagiographies for Newman, and ended it 
as an imperialist undertaking missions to the colonies 
for Lord Carnarvon. His biography is of interest not 
merely as background information about an historian 
whose name has become, unfairly, according to 
Mr. Dunn, a by-word for inaccuracy, but as part of 
the intellectual history of his time. This book covers 
only the first half of his long life, and therefore deals 
more with the conversion of the young high-Church- 
man into the disciple of Carlyle than with the 
historian. It is as much autobiography as biography, 
since roughly three-quarters of it are in Froude’s own 
words, which makes Mr. Dunn’s rather solemn 
introductory reflections on the nature of his task a 
trifle surprising; presumably they refer primarily to 
the promised second volume, which will deal with 
the later part of Froude’s career. 

Mr. Dunn has in his possession, together with 
some letters, the manuscript of Froude’s account of 
his life up to 1856, large portions of which he has 
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now published, with a commentary. It is unfortunate 
that he has not chosen to give us the full text. His 
excuse is that parts of it are better and more fully 
expressed in Froude’s published works; but “ defer- 
ence to his finished style” seems an absurd plea 
when so much of the manuscript is being published; 
nor is it made entirely clear whether these parts only 
have been omitted. The commentary and notes, 
ample to the point of embarrassment on some points 
—we are told of some of Froude’s acquaintances not 
merely who they were and what they did but even 
where they are buried—are sometimes inadequate in 
their indication of sources. 

Froude tells his story with a laconic unsenti- 
mentality and an absence of spiritual heroics that 
carry conviction and contrast favourably with the 
more rhetorical, fictionalized version he wrote in 
The Spirit’s Trials, from which Mr. Dunn also 
quotes extensively. Born in 1818, the son of an 
archdeacon, Froude was the younger brother of 
one of the most uncompromising Tractarians, 
Hurrell Froude, of whose sadism within the family 
circle—the counterpart, obviously, of his extra- 
vagant self-mortifications—we are given some 
striking details. Thanks to his father’s cold suspicion 
and Hurrell’s contemptuous cruelty, Froude’s weak 
health failed to buy him exemption from the horrors 
of an unreformed Public School. Possibly a minor 
reason why so many comfortable mid-Victorians 
were ready to accept the struggle for survival as the 
key to understanding social life was that it fitted so 
well some of their earliest experiences. Froude is 
coolly precise about his, revealing without hysteria 
scars that his contemporaries often hid behind a 
cryptic phrase or passionate, but generalized, 
denunciation. 

Hurrell was dead before Froude went up to Oriel; 
he could not, however, despite some initial hesitation, 
resist altogether the fascination of Newman, until he 
found, like so many others, that Newman’s logic 
seemed to lead to the stark alternatives of Rome or 
infidelity. Newman’s projected Lives of the Saints, 
for which he recruited Froude, provided a test-case. 
They were intended to show the continuity of the 
miraculous in the history of the Church from 
apostolic times. But what if one inferred from the 
alleged continuity, as Froude began to do, not the 
authenticity of Church tradition but the dubiousness 
of the Gospels? From this predicament he was 
rescued chiefly by the writings of Carlyle, in whose 
insistence that institutions are justified by vitality 
rather than by the factual truth of their doctrines, 
and in whose exhortations to action rather than 
speculation, Froude found a refuge and aninspiration. 

The publication of his novel, The Nemesis of 
Faith, in 1849—it was solemnly burnt in Hall by the 
Senior Tutor of his College—and the resignation of 
his Fellowship are the crux of the present volume. 
The obvious comparison is with Newman’s Apologia; 
but Froude lacked Newman’s artistry in conveying 
the agony of a mind forced by intellectual honesty to 
almost unendurable conclusions. He was neither a 
great intellect nor—particularly after his crisis of 


conscience was past—a very attractive personality. . 


The passages from his autobiography which haunt 
the memory are the more impersonal ones: the 
picture of Ireland on the eve of the Famine, or the 
chilling description of the single long room in which 
the forty Foundation Scholars of Westminster spent 
four years of their lives. Three and a half years of it 
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left Froude, at the age of fifteen, wholly indifferent 
to the likelihood of death. The rule of Arnold’s prim 
pracpostors had its unattractive side; but it was 
better than this. 

J. W. Burrow. 


ELIZABETHAN SOCIETY 


LIFE OF ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. By A. H. Dodd, 

176 pp. (Batsford. 21s.) 

The Elizabethan age has too often been used as 
the sounding board for propagandists. According to 
individual prejudices, the Elizabethans have been 
described as either more noble or ignoble, more 
godly or godless, than other men. A couple of 
mutilated quotations, and the jaundiced view of 
some contemporary partisan, have sometimes sup- 
plied such evidence as was needed. For this reason, 
Professor Dodd’s book is all the more welcome. 
He is too good a scholar, and the range of his know- 
ledge—not only of the Tudor age—is too wide and 
profound, to permit any such facile distortion of a 
great and complex society. Yet, although this is a 
work of tolerance and understanding, it never 
succumbs to the alternative danger of being so un- 
committed as to become worthily tedious. There is 
not anywhere in it a single platitude or a dull para- 
graph or an irrelevant fact. Facts in plenty there are, 
but they are so skilfully interwoven that the narrative 
is continuously alive. In some 170 pages the author 
has succeeded in presenting a valuable social survey 
of a crucial epoch. 

There are, in all, ten chapters, dealing with the 
court, country life, town life, the church, school and 
college, arts and pastimes, the poor, travel at home 
and adventure abroad. (It is essentially a social and 
not an economic history, which is treated more 
briefly here.) Each reader will have his own favourite 
chapter. To the present reviewer those on country 
life, the arts and the poor are the best; but every 
chapter adds something notable to our understanding 
of the age. Of course, not all the author’s generaliza- 
tions will meet with universal acceptance. For 
example, all rich recusants did not pay their fines, 
nor did all poor ones go to jail. Did the Edwardian 
reformation have so disastrous an effect upon educa- 
tion as was once believed;' and were the Eliza- 
bethans so intent on money making “ by fair means 
or by foul? ’’ Were they worse than preceding and 
succeeding generations ? 

But if, in a few contexts, there is room for differ- 
ences of opinion, in many more there is gratitude for 
a shrewd and witty observation. In particular, it is 
excellent that Professor Dodd has interpreted 
“England” to mean the new Tudor unity of 
England and Wales and has therefore drawn many 
examples from the land of his fathers. The story of 
the assimilation of the Welsh governing classes to 
English social and political conventions is always a 
fascinating one and has nowhere been better told in 
so small a compass. The author is ready to make 
comparisons between one age and another; but they 
are never strained and always give point and colour 
to his argument. In the same way his statistics are 
well selected and, in a few lines, drive home some 
telling fact. How interesting it is, for example, to be 
reminded that in Elizabethan Yorkshire there were 


1 Cf. Joan Simon, “‘ A. F. Leach on the Reforma- 
tion ” (Brit. F. of Educ. Studies, iii, 128-43, iv, 32-48.) 

















THE STORY OF 
FABIAN 
SOCIALISM 


MARGARET COLE 


This is the first history of the Fabian 
Society to be published for more than 
forty years. Margaret Cole was an intimate 
friend of many of the great Fabians—the 
Webbs, Shaw, Wells, Pease, Cripps and 
Lord Attlee—to name only a few. Her 
vividly written book also takes in its stride 
the various ‘outside’ movements of Fabian 
Socialism; Guild Socialism, the Labour 
Research Bureau, the Socialist League and 
the New Fabian Research Bureau, most of 
which have never been chronicled at all. 


The book is illustrated with many fascinat- 
ing cartoons and photographs .of famous 
Fabians. 30s. 


ENGLISH 
FARMING 
Past and Present 
LORD ERNLE 


New Edition with Introductions by 
G. E. Fussell and O. R. McGregor 


Readers of all kinds will welcome a reprint 
of the only history of English agriculture 
which has achieved the status of a classic. 


In addition to the 1936 text this edition 
includes two new and substantial intro- 
ductory essays: G. E. Fussell, the doyen of 
English agricultural historians, surveys the 
period up to 1815 and O. R. McGregor 
brings the Victorian past into relation with 
the twentieth-century present. Their 
critical appreciation of the strength and 
limitations of Lord Ernle’s work will do 
much to initiate a new phase in the under- 
standing of the oldest of all English 
industries. 50s. 
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nearly four hundred taverns and public houses. 
(One has always suspected that the Elizabethans 
drank more of the harvest than they ate: and here 
indeed is damaging evidence!) 

The illustrations are numerous, well-selected, 
often delightful and, only on rare occasions, as on 
pages 68 and 69, too small and obscure to be helpful. 
The contemporary records are admirably exploited: 
our sole regret here is that, in contrast with the illus- 
trations, the sources are not given. It remains only to 
add that the whole book is written with that elegant 
fluency and gentle wit that we have come to expect 
of Professor Dodd. 

JorL HURSTFIELD. 


SECOND EMPIRE 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. By G. P. Gooch. (Longmans. 
30s.) 

Books on the Second Empire in France have 
recently been appearing at the rate of two or three a 
year. According to Livy, there are two reasons why 
historians write on subjects which have been treated 
many times before: they hope “ either to produce 
something more accurate in their information or by 
a better style to improve on the rude efforts of their 
predecessors.” Dr. Gooch has, of course, never 
fitted permanently into either of these categories: he 
cannot be classified as either a “‘ professional” or a 
** lay”? historian: he has made numerous important 
contributions to knowledge and also written with 
outstanding elegance and charm on a wide range of 
historical subjects. In this latest work he appears 
again as a brilliant popularizer, uniting deep scholar- 
ship with incomparable powers of exposition. This is 
an excellent general introduction to the personalities 
of the Second Empire. There are portraits here of 
nearly fifty politicians, soldiers and writers, the best 
known names of the era, who are brought to life with 
searching characterization, in a smooth narrative 
with a happy intermingling of anecdote. This is 
based: on a wide range of published material, par- 
ticularly memoirs, correspondence, diaries and 
biographies, of the details of which Dr. Gooch has a 
most remarkable mastery. The judgments are 
balanced, though some may find them a little 
conservative. 

Professor Roger L. Williams a few years ago 
produced a similar book, an admirable collection of 
rather fuller portrait studies called Gaslight and 
Shadow, and the demand for biographic introductions 
to Napoleon III’s colourful entourage is presumably 
insatiable; but it is to be hoped that this will not 
leave the impression that there is no more to be dis- 
covered about this subject. It is true that we are 
unlikely ever to find a great deal that is new about 
the Emperor personally, nor about such men as 
Morny, Rouher, Baroche and Haussmann; but 
when one considers who the “ best known figures ” 
of the Second Empire are, one realizes that they are 
far from being really representative of this age of 
industrial, agricultural, religious and political change. 
I should like to suggest that someone ought to 
produce another series of essays of this kind, but 
from which all the courtiers and statesmen should be 
left out. Seminal ideas were now developing which 
exerted a decisive influence on the younger genera- 
tion. Comte, whom Dr. Gooch deals with in a few 
lines, was the inspirer of Gambetta, Ferry and the 
bourgeois radicals of the Third Republic; Proudhon, 
who likewise receives little space here, was the 
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prophet of the working class for many years before 
Marxism gained a hold in France; and both, by the 
way, are highly interesting and colourful characters, 
It would be straightforward to write about them; 
but, when the financial and industrial magnates are 
brought in, it becomes obvious that a great deal of 
research needs to be done first. Péreire, Talabot, 
Schneider, Franqueville, Frémy, Bartholony, Fould 
and Mirés are obscure. The economic history of 
France in the nineteenth century is only beginning 
to be written now, in some remarkable and enormous 
French theses. New perspectives are being opened 
up by the study of religious sociology under the 
aegis of Gabriel Le Bras; Raoul Girardet has raised 
investigations of the army to a new level; and we 
could do with more knowledge of educational history, 
We are informed that in the United States French 
history comes, in popularity as a subject of research, 
second only to American history; and this is not 
surprising. There is an enormous amount waiting 
to be done. Perhaps Dr. Gooch’s book will stimulate 
new study of the Victorian age in France. 
‘THEODORE ZELDIN. 


THE INCAS 


A SOCIALIST EMPIRE, THE INCAS OF PERU. By Louis 
Baudin, 442 pp. (D. van Nostrand Company Inc., 
New York, London and Toronto. 60s.) 
Professor Baudin’s book was first published by 

the Institut d’Ethnologie in Paris as long ago as 1928. 

He has now rewritten and amended the work to bring 

it into line with modern knowledge. There is a 

political foreword by Ludwig von Mises, and here 

and there through the book a strand of modern poli- 
tical polemics appears as strangely as a piece of iron 
from an Inca grave. The really controversial part of 
the book lies exactly in this attitude towards the 
political interpretation of Inca Peru, and, for that 
matter, the definition of Socialism. Since 1928 we 
have seen such a catastrophic wave of events in 
Europe that we begin to see the weakness of the Inca 
system as inherent in any authoritarian government, 
whether we dub it Socialist or Fascist. As the author 
points out in his last chapter, the choice must often 
lie between happiness and personal freedom, which 
are not necessarily compatible. Therefore to the 

intelligent reader of today, the book must present a 

challenge that will demand thought about the mean- 

ing of the modern political scene. 

As a study of the Inca system of administration, 
this is an outstanding volume. The dissection is clean 
and clear, yet the whole organization is shown as a 
living thing. We are given sudden little pieces of 
illumination in the translation of a word, such as 
when the chasqui running with his message calls out 
the word “‘ Chasqui ” (= Receive) as he approached 
the next runner. One is always kept in context 
throughout the book. No fanciful visions of glory 
are allowed to detract from the austerity of the great 
plateau between the ranges of the Andes where the 
Incas had their tribal home. The author has travelled 
through his scene and so can make it real to his 
readers in a few words. 

The original book was a University publication, 
and in the new, rewritten form it retains its tremend- 
ous series of notes, ninety-seven pages, and biblio- 
graphy of forty-three pages. It is therefore important 
as a work for references to other sources, as well as a 
thorough study in its own right. The text is well 
written, and, apart from perhaps two infelicities, the 
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trans'ation is good. The author has worked very 
carefully through his authorities, using only the older 
and better sources. He usually gives us his reasons 
for deciding one way or the other about matters of 
disputed fact. Later sources are used only to quote 
opinions that arouse interesting comment on the 
subject in 

The subject is the remarkable achievement of a 
family that created a great state where human rights 
were preserved to the extent that no one was destitute, 
and no individual was given exceptional riches except 
as a direct reward by the State for service to the 
community. The Inca, destined by his relationship 
with the Sun to rule over a great empire, surrounded 
himself with a state service composed from those 
who inherited in lesser degrees the divine blood 
royal. To these were added distinguished local chiefs 
who were inducted into the system by marriage with 
Inca ladies. From this family intelligentsia the Inca 
selected his advisers. The sense of divine mission 
must have helped greatly by conditioning the 
humanitarian laws of the Inca State. A real sense of 
public service was the distinguishing mark of the 
Incas. The land was fairly apportioned with exact 
estimates of how much was needed to support each 
married couple and their children. Stores were kept 
to supply need in case of famine. The aged and sick 
were cared for by the public purse, and not by in- 
dividuals. If necessary, whole populations were 
deported and excused from taxation for the first few 
years needed for them to settle in their new homes. 
Each group wore a distinguishing headdress so that 
no unobserved movement could take place. 

This condition of well-organized self-service in 
the interests of the State was utterly successful. 
People seem to have been happy, and to have enjoyed 
more festivals than any nation of today. After the 
Spanish Conquest, there was no rush of the Indians 
to overthrow any remains of the old servility. They 
were not in search of individual freedom. In fact, 
the most certain way of rousing them to a rebellion 
seems to have been the rumour that the Incas would 
return to re-impose the old order of things. 

C. A. BURLAND. 


ULSTERMAN 


BRASSHAT: A Biography of Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson. By Basil Collier, 362 pp. (Secker & 
Warburg. 30s.) 

“* Field-Marshals should take good care not to let 
their diaries be published.” This, says Mr. Basil 
Collier, is a lesson that might well have been drawn 
from the fate of the posthumous reputation of Henry 
Wilson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff from 
1918 until 1922. The official life of the Field-Marshal 
by an over-enthusiastic admirer was based largely 
upon Wilson’s own diaries which established his 
reputation for posterity as a back-biter and an 
intriguer. It is this reputation that Mr. Collier in the 
present book is endeavouring to salvage. To do so, 
he has cast aside the restraints imposed upon him as 
an official historian—his volume The Defence of the 
United Kingdom is one of the very best of the official 
histories of the Second World War so far published— 
and indulged in an all-out defence of his hero. This 
course leads him into some rather odd positions and, 
occasionally, into a mild carelessness as to facts. 

Wilson, as the note on the jacket of this book 
points out, has been branded as a “ political general ” 
and his first important entrance into politics was made 
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during the Ulster crisis of 1914, when he was serving 
at the War Office as Director of Military Operations, 
Born and brought up in what is now the Irish 
Republic, though his family came from Ulster, 
Wilson’s sympathies were always with the Ulstermen 
and with the Conservative opposition to Asquith’s 
Liberal government in London. There is, however, 
little reason to doubt that Wilson’s manoeuvres 
behind the scenes during this crisis were due to his 
desire to find some common basis of understanding 
that would permit of a united front against the 
German menace, although it involved him, as a 
serving officer, in keeping the Opposition informed as 
to the Government’s plans. 

With the coming of war, Mr. Collier finds it 
impossible to forgive Kitchener for having been 
right about its duration and Wilson, along with 
a lot of other people, wrong. “ Kitchener’s forecast 
was the uninstructed guess of a man who must differ 
from the majority at all costs,’ says Mr. Collier, 
who adds: “ Wilson’s was a sound inference from 
reliable intelligence. It was only by an unforeseeable 
chance that Wilson was wrong and Kitchener very 
nearly right.” 

Wilson spent most of his war in staff and liaison 
jobs which he seems to have conducted with good 
sense and without those intrigues against Haig and 
Robertson, his predecessor as Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, of which he is generally suspected. 
This suspicion arose largely because of Wilson’s 
habit of jotting down notes about people in his diary 
without having time, or perhaps inclination, for 
reflection or checking. After the war Wilson refused 
an extension of his term as C.I.G.S., and entered the 
House of Commons. What his politics were like, we 
learn from Mr. Collier who describes him as “a 
right-wing Tory, who hated Democracy,” and his 
solution for Britain’s post-war problems was an 
alliance with France, Italy, Germany and Japan 
against the United States. 

Wilson was, in fact, shot dead on the steps of his 
house in Eaton Square on June 22nd, 1922, by two 
former members of the British Army, Irishmen, who 
had served in the war as volunteers and who had been 
both severely wounded, one losing his leg. Their 
first shot missed Wilson who, instead of seeking 
shelter, drew his sword and faced his enemies as they 
fired again. So he died, like millions of soldiers in 
the years that had just passed, bravely with an 
obsolete weapon in his hand, facing a well-armed and 
resolute foe. 

DaAviID WOODWARD. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE NEW HEAVEN OF THOMAS DIGGES, by Meyrick 
H. Carré. F. R. Johnson and S. V. Larkey: Thomas 
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nomical Thought in Renaissance England (Baltimore, 
1937); A. Koyré: From the Closed World to the 
Infinite Universe (Baltimore, 1957); J. Winny, ed.: 
The Frame of Order (London, 1957); E. G. R. 
Taylor: The Mathematical Practitioners of Tudor and 
Stuart England (Cambridge, 1954). For Digges’ 
political career consult Sir James Neale’s Volumes on 
Elizabeth I and her Parliaments. The D.N.B. article 
on Digges is unreliable. 
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LOCAL HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY & GENEALOGY. 
Books. Prints. Maps. 


STANLEY CROWE 


5, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.!I. 
Recent Catalogues: No. 66 Scotland; No. 68 


Ireland; No. 70 Wessex & the West. Forth- 
coming: No. 72 London & Greater London. 





BOOKS BOUGHT 


History ; Labour Movement; Politics ; 
Literary Criticism, etc. 


STANLEY NOBLE 


24 Gladwell Road, London, N.8 
MOUntview 2831 


Lists Monthly, Free 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


AUSTRALIA 
The University of New South Wales 
SENIOR LECTURER—SCHOOL OF HISTORY 

The University of New South Wales invites 
applications for appointment to the position of Senior 
Lecturer in the School of History. The School not 
only offers pass and honours courses to students in 
the Faculty of Arts, but also shares the responsibility 
of providing courses in the humanities for all students 
in scientific and technological faculties. Applicants 
should have a good honours degree, with research 
and teaching experience. The School is at present 
extending its teaching commitments in the Faculty 
of Arts, and has a particular need for a Senior 
Lecturer to take a third year course in medieval 
European history. Applicants with qualifications 
and research interests in other fields will, however, 
also be considered. Other relevant fields include 
Pacific (but not Australian) history, early modern 
European history, Asian history, and the history of 
ideas. 

Salary: £A2,599 range £A3,049 per annum. 
Commencing salary will be determined by quali- 
fications and experience. 

The successful applicant will be eligible, subject 
to passing a medical examination, to contribute to 
the State Superannuation Fund. 

First-class ship fares to Sydney of appointee and 
his family will be paid. 

Four copies of applications (including the names 
of two referees) should be lodged with the Agent 
General for New South Wales, 56-57, Strand, 
London, W.C.2, and a copy forwarded by airmail to 
the Appointments Section, The University of New 
South Wales, Box 1, Post Office, Kensington, 
N.S.W., to reach there before November 7th, 1961. 








Ancestry traced. Business and family histories 
compiled. Brooks & Simpson, Genealogists, 23, 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Duplicating, Verbatim Shorthand, Typing 
(MSS, Tapes), Translating. Mabel Eyles, 10, 
Beaconsfield Road, Friern Barnet, London, N.1I, 
Ent. 3324. 








Heraldic Shields. Your family, town, or county 
arms, hand painted, mounted on wood. Prices from 
30s. Heraldic car badges 33s. Illustrated brochures 
on request. Moorgate Bookshop (H), Okehampton, 
Devonshire. 





Volume I, 1951. Complete, in Easibind case. Good 
Condition. £5. Box 924. 





Let me trace your ancestry. All kinds Genea- 
logical Research. Box 922. 


Shirts to Measure from 32s. 6d. Wide choice of 
patterns including Sea Islands from A. Garstang 
Ltd., Corporation Street, Blackburn. 








What offers for complete set of History Today, 
unbound, good condition? Box 923. 


CONNOISSEURS’ GUIDE 


Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 9s. 3d. 
Specimen, bulletin, 1s. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt. 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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